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ARTICLE XI 


The Hiftory of the Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients, under the following Heads: Poetry 
and Poets; Hiftory and Hiftortans ; Eloquence 
and Orators ; Philofophy and Philofophers, of 
all the different Seéts; and of the Civil Law, 
Vol. XII. of the Grecian Hi iftory, or III. 
of that Part which peculiarly relates to the 
State of Literature, in the Times our Author 
treats of. By Mr. Rotxiin, Sc. Tran- 
fated from the French. London: Printed 
for John and Paul Knapton, at the Crown 
in Ludgate-Street. 1739. Odfavo. Pages 


467, befides Appendages. 
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Sees been faid of the firft and fecond Parts 





s of this Branchof Mr. Rollin’s Hiftory, 
AG} in which he endeavours to give us an 
Idea of the Agriculture, Commerce, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Mufick, Art- 
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military, Grammar, Philology and Rhetorick of 
the Ancients. We proceed now to fpeak of the 
third Part, in which he gives an Account of 
their Poetry and Poets; their Hiltory and Hifto- 
rians ; their Eloquence and Orators; their Philofo- 
phy and Philolophers, of all the different Sects ; 
and of their Juriprudence. 

The Greek Poets lead the Yan of the firft Divifion: 
Thefe he diftinguifhes into the Epic, the Tragic, the 
Comic, the lambic, the Lyric, the Elegiac, and 
the Epigrammatic. 

In the Front of the Epic Poets he Places Homer, 
who is followed by Hefiod, Terpander, Tyrteus, 
Draco, Abaris, Cherilus, Avatus, Apolonius of 
Rhodes, Euphorion of Chalcis, Nicander of Colophon 
in lonia, <Antipater of Sidon, Arcbias for whom 
Cicero pleaded, Parthenius, Apollinarius Bifhop of 
Laodicea in Syria, St. Gregory of Nazianzum, Eu- 
docia called Athenais before fhe married Theodofius 
the younger, and Syzefius Bifhop of Ptolemais. 

The Tragic Poets whom he reckons, are, The/pis 
the Inventor of Tragedy, /chylus who firft im- 
proved and placed it in honour, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. Vhe two laft appeared at the fame Time, 
and rendered the dtheniax Stage very illuftrious, by 
Tragedies equally admirable, though very different 
in their Stile. The firft was great, lofty and 
fublime ; the other tender, pathetic, and abounding 
with excellent Maxims for governing the Manners, 
and Conduét of human Life. 

The Comic Poets he mentions are Eupolis, 
Cratinus, Arifiophanes, and Menander. The firft 
three made the Comedy, called Ancient Comedy, 
very famous. The laft invented, and excelled all 
others in the new Comedy. 

The Iambic Poets are Archilochus the Inventer 
of Jambic Verfes, and /d:pponax. 
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The Lyric Poets are Thales (not Milefius,) Alc- 
man, Stefichorus, Aiceus, Sappho, Anacreon, Simonides, 
Lbycus, Bacchylides, and Pindar. Of the laft of thefe 
Mr. Rollin, fays, ‘* his peculiar Merit and pre 
«¢ vailing Character are that Majefty, that Grandeur 
‘© and Sublimity, which often exalt him above 
“ the Rules of Art. ———— His Style is always 
fuited to his manner of thinking ; clofe, concife, 
without too many exprefs Connections, or tranfiti- 
onary Terms. Some Faults he has, which it is 
not eafy to excufe; but at the fame time, the 
number and greatnefs of the Beauties, with which 
“¢ they are attended, ought to cover, and almoft 
¢ make them difappear. 

Thenext Clafs are the Elegiac Poets: That is, 
thofe who applied themfelves particularly to this 
kind of Poetry; and of thefe Mr. Rollin {peaks only 
of a fmall number, viz. Callinus, Mimnermus, 
Simonides, Philetas of Cos and Callimachus of Cyrene. 

The laft are the Epigrammatical Poets. Of thefe 
Mr. Rollin has not named any in the Section where 
we might think to find them; he has contented him- 
felf with a brief Definition of the Epigram, the Ety- 
mology of the Term, the due Extent of fuch Com- 
pofitions, and the ill-purpofes which they have been 
frequently made to ferve : where thefe laft are duly 
avoided, they may be ufeful, he fays, as to Style, by 
throwing into it occafionally, and with Difcretion, 
thofe agreeable, lively, quaint Thoughts, which we 
ufually find at the End of them. 

He commends what F.Vava/feur has wrote upon 
this Subject, in the no lefs Jearned than elegant 
Preface to the three Books of Epigrams which he has 
given the Publick, There arealfo, as he adds, fome 
good Reflections upon this Head, in the Book called 
Lpigrammatum Deleétus. 

He alfo takes Notice of the Colleftion of Greek 
Fpigrams, entitled Aathologia. This wasthe Work 
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of one Meleager, a native of Gadara,a city of Syria, 
who lived in the Reign of Seleucus the laft King of 
that Realm. He ftiled it Anthologia, becaule as he 
had chofe the brighteft and moft Horid Epigrams of 
forty-fix ancient Poets, he confidered his Collecti- 
on asa Nofegzy, and denominated each of thofe Poets 
after fome Flower, Anytus the L1//y, Sappho. the 
Rofe. &8c. After him Philip of Theffalonica made 
a fecond Collection, in the time of the Emperor 
Augutus, out of only fourteen Poets. Agathias made 
a third. About five hundred Years after, in the Reign 
of the Emperor Jauftinian, Planudes, a Monk of 
Conftantinople,who lived in the Year 1380, made the 
fourth and laft, which he divided into feven Books, 
in each of which the Epigrams are difpofed in an 
Alphabetical Order according to their Subjects. He 
retrenched abundance of obfcene Epigrams, for which 
fome of the Learned, as Mr. Koilin remarks, 
are not a little angry with him. There are, he fays, a 
great many Epigrams tn this Collection, that abound 
with Wit and Senfe ; but more of a different 
Character. 

From the Greeks our Author proceeds tothe Latins. 
Fle is generally more copious in his Accounts of 
thefe than of the former, of whom he has faid the 
leis here, becaufe he has occafionally fet forth their 
Charaéters in one or other of the foregoing Volumes 
of his Hiftory. The Latin Poets he diftinguifhes 
by three Ages. Thofe of the firft are Livius Au- 
dronius, who reprefented his firft Tragedy in the 
514th Year of Aome; Nevius, who entertained the 
Romans with his Comedies, five Years after the 
former ; 9, Ennius, who was born about the above 
{pecihed Date, he it was who inftructed Cato the 
Cenlor, then anold Man, in the Greek Language ; 
Cecilius and Pacuvius, who were cotemporary with 
unigs, tho’ both younger than him; J/ttizs,who ex- 
hibited fomeT ragedies in the time of Pacuvius,thou gh 
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almoft fifty Years younger than him: He lived in 
great Friendfhip with D. Funius Brutus, who firft 
carried the Roman Armsin Spainas farasthe Ocean ; 
he compofed Verfes in Honour of him, with which 
that General adorned the Porch of a Zemp/e, that 
he built with the fpoils taken from the Enemy. 
There are three other Writers of efpecial Note, whom 
Mr. Rolliz places in this frit Period of the Latin 
Poetry,on whofe Characters he dwells fomewhat more 
particularly than on the others: Thefe are Plawtus, 
Terence, and Lucilius. Concerning thefe he aequaints 
us with the Sentiments of fome of the moft judici- 
ous of the ancient and modern Critics: The Sum 
of them may be comprifed in a very few Lires, 
Pirautus (M4. Accius) was of Saline, a City of 
Umbria in Italy (in Romagnia.) He acquired great 
Reputation at Rome by his Comedies, at the fame 
Time with the three laft named Poets: His firft 
Profeffion was Merchandifing ; but happening to be 
entirely ruined in that way, he was obliged for his 
Subfiftence to ferve a Baker, in whole Houfe he 
turned a Corn-mil?.—— His Plays were not only acted 
inthe Reign of Aaguftus, but in that of Dioclefan, 
three hundred Years after the Birth of JErsus 
CHRIST. His Elocution feems to be gene- 
raliy approved, without doubt in regard to the 
Purity, Propriety, Energy, Abundance, and even 
Elegance of his Style. On the other hand, it 
is certain that he was not exact in his Vertes, which 
for that reafon he himfelf calls numeros innumcro:, 
Numbers without Number. He did not confine 
himfelf to one Meafure, and has jumbled fo many 
different kinds of Verfe together, that the moft 
Learned find it difficult to diltinguifh them, It isno 
lefs true that he has flat, low, and olten extravagant 
Pleafantries ; butat the fame time he has fuchasare 
fine and delicate. Thefe Faults theretore do not hinder 
his being, an excellent Poet. They are very happily 
L, 3 atoned 
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Atoned for by many fine Qualities, which may nor 
only make him equa], but perhaps fuperior to Terence. 
—We frequently meet with admirable Maxims in 
his Writings for the Conduct of Life, and Regu- 
lation of Manners: However, the Pafiages of this 
Nature are unhappily counterbalanc’d by too many 
that are contrary to Decency and Purity of Beha- 
viour, 

TeRreENcE was bornat Carthage foonafter the fe- 
cond PuxicWar.-He was much beloved and efteemed 
by the principal Perfons of Rome, and lived in par- 
ticular Intimacy with Lelias and Scipio Africanus, 
who took and demolifhed Numautia. His great 
Talent confifts in the inimitable Art of expreffing 
the Manners, and copying Nature with fo genuine 
and unftudied a Simplicity, that every body believes 
himfelf capable ef writing in the fame Way ; and 
at the fame time with fuch Elegance and Ingenuity, 
as no body has ever been able to come up to,— 
With an extreme Purity of Speech, and a fimple and 
natural Stile, he unites all the Graces and Delicacy 
of which his Language was fufceptible ; and of all 
the Latin Authors has come the neareft to 4¢tici/m, 
that is to fay, whatever is fineft, moft exquifite, and 
moft perfect amongit the Greeks. 

Lucicius (Caius) a Roman Knight, was bornat 
Sueffa, a Town of Campania, in the 158th Olym- 
piad, and the 6e5th Year of Rome.— He had a great 
Share in the Friendfhip of the fecond Scipio Afri- 
canus and Lelius.—~ He pafies for the Inventer of 
Satyr, becaufe he gave it its laft Form, the fame 
in which Horace, Perfius, and fuvenal have fol- 
lowed him. He compofed thirty Books of 
Satyrs, in which he cenfured many Perfons of bad 
Lives by Name, and in a very offenfive Manner. 
His Pen made the confcious Wicked tremble, as if 
he had purfued them Sword in hand. He ufed to 
fay that he defired his Readers might neither be very 
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ignorant nor very learned. The one faw too little, 
and the other too much. The one did nor know 
what was good, and confequently no Juftice could 
be expected from them; and what was imperfeét 
could not be concealed from the Penetration of the 
others, Some’Fragments only of his Works are 
come down to us. His Reputation was very great 
during his Life, and fubfifted long after his Death, 
to fuch a Height, that in Duintiiian’s Time he had 
Admirers fo zealous for it, as to prefer him not only 
to all who had wrote in the fame Way, but to all 
the Poets of Antiquity in general. Horace judged 
very differently of him; he owns him to have a 
fine Tafte, and to be delicate in his Raillery, but 
he will have him to be hard and {tiff in his Com- 
pofitions, too quick a Writer to write well: Ina 
Word, he compares him to a River that with a great 
deal of Mud carries however a precious Sand along 
with it in its Current.—Qyintilian was very much 
offended with this Sentence: He profeffes to find in him 
a furprifing Erudition and a noble Liberty, which 
gave bis Works Poignancy with Abundance of Salt, 
Horace allows him the laft Qualities, which yet 
did not prevent him from having abundance of vi- 
cious Paffages that ought to have been amended or 
retrench’d.—Cicero does not agree with Quiutilian 
in refpect of his Erudition. 

The fecond Age of the Latin Poetry continued 
from the Time ot Fulius Cefar to the middle of 
Tiberius’s Reign, and included about an hundred 
Years. It was always confidered as the golden Age 
of polite Learning, during which a Crowd of fine 
Geniuffes of every kind carried Rome’s Luttre to the 
sreateft Height. The Poets whom our Author has 
placed in this glorious Period of Literature are _/- 
franius, Lucretius, Catullus, Labertus, Syrus, Pollio, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Phedrus. Mott of thefe, even to this Day, ber 
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an illuftrious Charaéter in the Republick of Letters, 
and I prefume the Reader will not be difpleasd to 
meet in this Article with a fhort Epitome of what 
Mr. Rollin has faid of the Principal of them, | 
begin with 

Lucretius, who, according to Eu/ebius, was 
born in the fecond Year of the 171ft Olympiad, 
twelve Years after Cicero, in the 658th Year of 
Rome.——No Man ever denied Providence more 
boldly, or treated the Divinity with more Infolence 
and Prefumption than this Poet, in his fix Books, 
de Rerum Natura, wherein he explains at Jarge the 
Doétrine of Epicurus. He infcribed his Poem to 
C. Memmius, who had the fame Mafter, and with- 
out doubt the fame Sentiments as himfelf. This 
Work, Ex/febius fays, was corrected by Cicero after 
its Author's Death. He has abundance of 
Genius, Force, and Sublimity: But his Verfes are 
fo very remote from the Sweetnefs and Harmony 
of Virgil’s, that one would believe he had lived 
Ages before him. 

CaATuLtus was born at Verona, in the 666th 
Year of Rome. An elegant Simplicity and natural 
Graces, our Author fays, form the Character of this 
Writer. Happy, he adds, if he had not often dif- 
graced that amiable Delicacy by his Cynic Immo- 
defty. 

Virci, as Mr. Rollin tells us, was born in a 
Village called Andes near Mantua, of very obfcure 
Parents, in the Confulate of Pompey and Licinius. 
He paffed the firft Years of his Life at Cremona; 
he afterwards made fome Stay at Milan, whence 
he removed to Naples, where he ftudied the Greek 
and Roman Literature with extreme Application, 
and afterwards the Mathematicks and Phyfic. 

Having been driven out of his Houfe and a {mall 
Piece of Land, which was his whole Eftate, by 
the Diftribution of the Territory of Mantua and 
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Cremona amongft the veteran Soldiers of Augufus, 
he came for the firft time to Rome, and by the 
Favour of Pollio and Maecenas, both Patrons of 
Learning and learned Men, recovered his Eftate. 
This occafioned his firft Eclogue, and made him 
known to Auguflus, of whom he had inferted a fine 
Praife in that Poem. Thus his Diftrefs became in 
the Confequence the Source of his good Fortune. 
He finifhed his Bucolics in three Years: a Work of 
extreme Delicacy, and a Specimen of what was to 
be expected from a Hand that knew fo well how 
to unite the Graces of Nature with Correétnels and 
Purity of Style. Mecenas, who difcerned all the 
Beauty of this Performance, would not fuffer him 
to reft till he had engaged him in a new and more 
confiderable Undertaking ; that was, the Georgics, 
which coft him a feven Years Application. Toen- 
able himfelf to devote his whole Attention to this 
Tafk, and to avoid every thing that might divert 
his Thoughts, he retired to Naples.——This,Poem, 
in refpect to the Diction, is the moft finifhed of all 
the Works he has left us, and even of all the Poems 
that were ever compofed in Latin. This proceeded 
from his having fufficient Time to polifh, and put 
the laft Hand to it. 

He retouched his Works with an Attention and 
Accuracy. not eafily to be conceived; he reviled 
them, not with the Complaifance of an Author and 
Parent, but the inexorable Severity of a rigid Critic, 
and almoft an Enemy. In the Morning he com- 
pofed a confiderable Number of Verfes; and re- 
turning to the Examination of them, employ’d the 
reft of the Day in correcting, and reducing them 
to a very {mall Number.— By this Means he be- 
came the Standard of good Poetry among the 
Latins, and the Pattern of exact, {weet, and harmo- 
nious Verfification. 
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We are told that ugufius, at his Return trom 
his military Expeditions, believed he could not re- 
create himfelf more agreeably after his Fatigues, 
than by hearing this admirable Poem read, to 
which he devoted four Days fucceffively. Virgil 
read him one Book each Day. He had a wonder- 
ful Talent in difplaying the Beauty of his Verfes by 
a moft charming Pronunciation. Affoon as he 
feemed a little out of Breath, AZecenas took his 
Place, and carried on the Recital. 

Immediately after this he began his Axeid, to 
which he apply’d himfelf twelve Years. ugu/tus, 
when employ’d in the War againft the Cantabvri, 
preffed him earneftly, by feveral Letters which he 
wrote him, to fend him fome Part of it: but he 
always excufed himfelf. He reprefented to him, 
that if he had thought his Aveas worthy of that 
Honour, he fhould willingly have fent him to Cz- 
far, but that he had found the Work far more dif- 
ficult than he imagin’d it, and that he began to 
fear it was Rafhneis, and a kind of Madnefs in 
him to undertake tt. 

On the Return of that Prince, he could no longer 
refufe to fatisty his juft Impatience, and according- 
ly read him the fecond, fourth, and fixth Books of 
the Aueid, in the Vrefence of his Sifter OGavia. 
She had fome time before loft her Son Marcellus, a 
Prince of infinite Merit, whom Azguffus intended 
for his Succeffor in the Empire. Vergil has given 
the Praife of this illuftrious Youth a Place in the 
fixth Book, with fo much Addrefs, that it is im- 
poffible to read it without being extremely mo- 
ved. When he came to this Paflage, the Rehearfal 
of the Verfes, which are twenty-fix in Number, 
made the Emperor and Offavia weep immoderately. 
Tt is even faid, that JLady fwooned away at thefe 
Words, Tu Marcellus eris. She ordered ten great 
Sefterces to be paid the Poet for each of thofe 
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Verfes, which amounted to about feventeen hyn- 
dred Pounds fterling. 

Virgil, after having finifhed the 2neid, defigned 
to retire for three Years, in order to revife and 
polifh it. He fet out with this View for Greece 5 at 
Athens he met Auguflus on his Return from the 
Eaft, on which he thought proper to change his 
Purpofe, and to attend that Prince to Rome. He 
was taken fick by the Way, and ftaid behind at 
Brundufium. Finding his IIlnefs increafe, he ear- 
neftly defired his Manufcripts to be brought him, 
in order to throw the //zeid into the Fire. Becaufe 
no-body had Complaifance enough to comply with 
that Requeft, he ordered that Poem by his Will to 
be burnt as an imperfect Work. Tucca and Varius, 
who were with him, reprefented, that Augujtus 
would never fuffer it, and upon that Remonftrance 
Firgil left his Writings to them, upon Condition 
that they would add nothing to them, and leave 
the Hemefticks as they found them. He died at 
Brundufium, in the 735th Year of Rome, aged 
Fifty-two. 
~ Horace was of Venufinm. He was born in 
the 688th Year of Rome. His Father, though on- 
ly a freed Man, and of a very moderate Fortune, 
finding him to have a Genius capable of the greateft 
Things, had the Courage to carry him to Rome, 
in order to give him fuch an Education as that 
indeed deferved, but which was rarely beftowed 
on any but Perfons of a fuperior Birth and Fortune, 
— Here hetook upon himfelf the Care of him, ferved 
him inftead of a Governor, and went with him to 
all his Mafters: and thus he, tho’ a Man of no Let- 
ters or Erudition, was of no lefs Ufe to him, than 
the moft able Mafters he could hear; for he took 
the utmoft pains to form him, inftruéted him fa- 
miliarly, and made it his Bufinefs to infpire him 
| with 
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with an Abhorrence for Vice, by pointing it out 
to him under fenfible Examples. 

When he had attained to about nineteen Years 
of Age, his Father fent him to ftudy at Athens, for 
he would not Jet him go, and kept him always 
under his Eye, till he was of Years to take care 
of himfelf, and to avoid the Corruption of Man- 
ners, which then prevailed. He had ftuded polite 
Learning at Rome, and had refined his Tafte 
principally by reading Homer. He proceeded to 
more exalted Science in Greece, and applied 
himfelf to the fiudy of Philofophy. When he 
had been at 4thens four or five Years, Brutus paffing 
through that Place into Macedonia, carried him 
thence along with him, and made him a Tribune 
of the Soldiers. 

A Year after, the Battle of Philippi was fought, 
in which our Poet, not made for Arms, gave 
no Proofs of his Bravery, having taken to flight, 
and abandoned his Buckler. 

Returning to Rome he fhortly became known to 
Mecenas. Virgil firft commended his dawning 
. Merit to that Patron, Varius afterwards confirmed 

what Virgil had faid,and feconded him. Horace was 
introduced. When he appeared before Maecenas, 
Refpect for a Perfon of fuch Grandeur, and _ his 
natural Timidity, confounded him much, fo that 
fpoke very little, and with great Hefitation. 
Maecenas anfwered him in few Words, according to 
the Cuftom of the Great; after which Horace with- 
drew, Nine months paffed without his hearing any 
further, or taking any Pains to do fo on his fide. —— 
At the Expiration of that Term, Mecenas fent 
for him, and admitted him into the number of 
his Friends; from which moment they lived in 
the greateft Intimacy. Mr. Rollin makes 
fome Reflections on the Part which Virgil] aéted 
in this affair, Nothing could be more gener- 
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oufly difinterefted. Horace gratefully ftiles him, 
in refpect of it, his Optimus Virgilius. Virgil might 
have been fhy of recommending fo bright a 
Genius as he could not but perceive in Horace, 
fearing he might prove a dangerous Rival, who 
from fharing at firft in the Favour of their 
common: Patron, might afterwards fupplant him 
entirely. But he had none of thefe Thoughts,which 
fuitonly a mean and fordid Spirit, and which he 
would with Reafon have judged injurious to his 
Friend, and ftill more fo to Mecenas. 

This illuftrious Perfon, from the firft, did Horace 
good Offices with the Prince, againft whom he 
had borne Arms on the fide of Brutus. He ob- 
tained his Pardon,with the Reftitution of his Eftate. 
From henceforth he began to be very familiar 
with Mecenas, and to fhare in his Confidence and 
Pleafures, He accompanied him in his Journey to 
Brundufium. 

His Credit and Reputation increafed every Day 
by the Poems he publifhed, as well upon the 
Victories of ugufius as other Events and vari- 
ous fubjects, whether Odes, Satires, or Epiftles. 
We may judge of Mecenas’s tender Friendfhip for 
him, by the few Words he wrote to 4uguffus in his 
Will: J conjure you to have the fame Regard for 
Horace as for myfelf.  Aaguflus offered him the 
Employment of Secretary to himfelf, and wrote 
for that Purpofe to Maecenas. Horace, who was 
very fond of his Liberty, did not think proper to 
accept fo honourable an Office, which would have 
laid him under too great Reftraint, and exculed 
himfelf upon Account of his real or pretended 
Infirmities. .The Prince was not in the leatt 
offended by Horace’s Refufal of that Poft, and 
retained the fame Friendfhip for him as_ before. 

His Pleafures were confined to his Houfes, either 
in the Country of the Sadines or at Tidur, where 
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free from Care and Difquiet, he enjoyed in an 
agreeable Retreat al] the Sweets of Leifure and 
Repofe, the fole Obyeét of his Wifhes. The Court, 
which is fo pleafing to the Ambitious, was to him 
only Banifhment and a Prifon, He thought he 
only lived and refpired when he returned to his 
dear country Abode, where he found himfelt 
happier than all the Monarchs of the Earth, 

He died at the Age of fifty-feven, and. feven 
Years before the Chriftian ra, after having 
nominated Auguffus his Heir before Witnefles, 
the Violence of his I[l\lnefs not allowing him 
Time to fign his Will. He was interred at the 
extremity of the E/quiline- Hill, in a Tomb join- 
ing to that of Mecenas, who died a little before 
him the fame Year. 

To the Account Mr. Rollin has given of the 
Birth, Education, Difpofition and Fortunes of 
Horace, which I have here epitomifed, he adjoins 
a brief Chara&ter of his Writings. Thefe confift 
only of his Odes, Satires, and Epiftles, with 
the Art of Poetry. 

His Odes may be defcribed in much the fame 
Terms as Pindar’s have been. His Satires and 
Fpiftles Mr. Rollin efteems of ineftimable Value. 
He fays, they are void of all fhew and glitter. Their 
Style is generally a kind of Profe in Verfe, that 
has neither the Pomp nor even the Sweetnefs of 
poetical Meatures. This, as he adds, does not 
proceed from the Incapacity of Horace to make 
fine Verfes, as he proves by two Paffages, which 
he cites from the firit and fixth Satires ; in one of 
which, Horace excufes his want of fufficient Talents 
for celebrating the Actions of 4ugu/fus ; in the other 
is difcribed the Country Mvu/e’s E.ncertainment of the 
Cruy Moufe. The Elegance, Grace and Spirit of 
[Language and Images fo confpicuous in thefe two 
Places, are not (generally fpeaking) to be found 
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either in the Satires or Epiftles. What affeés us 
then fo agreeably in reading them is the Delicacy, 
Urbanity, fine Raillery, and eafy Manner, which 
prevail in them: It is a certain Air and Vigour 
of Nature, Simplicity and Truth: It is even that 
affected Negligence in the Mealure of the Vertes, 
which ftill adds a more native Air to the Senfe - 
Ic is a Fund of Reafon, good Senfe and Judgment, 
that fhews it felf every where ; with a wonder- 
ful Art in painting the Characters of Men, and 
placing their Faults and Ridicule in full Light. 

The Art of Poetry, with fome of the Satires 
and Epiftles that turn upon the fame Subject, in- 
clude whatever is moft effentia] in regard to the 
Rules of Poetry. This little Efflay may be con- 
fidered as an excellent Abridgment of Rhetoric, 
and highly proper to form the Tafte. —- 

Ovip, of the LEgueftrian Order, was born in 
the 7ogth Year of Rome. He ftudied Eloquence 
under 4urelius Tufcus, and declaimed in his School 
with great Succefs. He had naturally fo ftrong a 
Propenfity to verfifying, that to indulge it, he 
renounced all Care of his Fortune. His Father 
ufed his utmoft Efforts to divert this Inclination, 
which he forefaw would prevent his Son’s afpiring to 
Honours in the State, or engaging in any lucrative 
Employment. But tho’ in complyance with his 
Father he endeavour’d, it was not in his Power to 
detach himfelf from the Charms of the Mufes: The 
Feet and Numbers rofe fpontaneoufly under his 
Pen; and every thing he attempted to write would, 
in fpite of him, be Verfe. He compofed with 
wonderful Facility, and could not give himfelf the 
Trouble to retouch his Verfes; all Fire in com- 
pofing, and all Ice in correcting, 

The Negligence of his Sty!c, Mr. Rollin fays, 
might be forgiven, if it wes not attended with 
boundlefs Licentioufnefs in point of Manners,—~ 
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This was the Caufe for which Auguftus pretended 
to banifh him.——-But this was only Pretext.—_ 
It was fomething elfe, which Ovid often fpeaks 
of, but in general terms and without explaining ir, 
that was the true Reafon of his Misfortune, 

He was banifhed to Zomos, a City of Pontus in 
Europe, wpon the Euxine Sea, near the Mouth of 
the Danube. The Emperor neither confifcated 
his Eftate, nor made him be condemn’d by a De- 
cree of the Senate. He was in the sift Year of 
his Age, when he fet out from Rome to the Place 
of his Exile, and had compofed his Metamorpho/es 
before his Difgrace. On his Condemnation to quit 
Rome, he threw it into the Fire, either out of In- 
dignation, or becaufe he had not put the laft Hand 
to, and entirely finifhed it.——Some Copies, which 
had before been taken of that Work, prevented its 
being loft. 

His Expulfion from fo mild and agreeable a 
Climate as /ta/y, where he had paffed the former 
Part of his Life in Eafe and Tranquillity, to 
a Climate feverely cold, and the Neighbourhood of 
a barbarous and warlike People, was a grievous 
Punifhment, of which he complains bitterly in 
feveral Parts of his Poems. However, under all 
this Affliction, which continued to his Death, he 
never failed in his Refpect for the Emperor, and 
perfifted unalrerably in praifing him with an Ex- 


' cefs next to Idolatry. He may even be faid to have 


literally idolifed him, when he was inform’d 
of his Death. He not only wrote a Poem 


in his Praife in the Getic Language, to make him 
known and refpected by thofe Savage Nations, but 
invoked him alio, and confecrated a Chapel to 
him, where he went every Morning to offer Incente 
and adore him. 

The Succeffor and Family of that Prince had 
a great Share in all this Worthip., 
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ever did not find it a Remedy for his Misfortune. 
The Court was as inexorable under Tiberius 
as before. He died in his Banifhment the fourth 
Year of that Emperor’s Reign, and 77:1ft of 
Rome, at about fixty Years of Age, after having 
beer nine or ten Years in Postus. 

He had compofled, both before and after his Ba- 
nifhment, a great Number of Verfes, of which 
many are loft; and it were to be wifh’d, Mr. Rol- 
lin fays, that ftill lefs had come down to us. He 
adds, in conformity with Quintilian’s Judgment on 
his Works, that this Poet’s great Fault is Redun- 
dance, which occafions his being too loofe and dif- 
fufed, proceeding from the Warmth and Exuberance 
of his Genius, and an Affectation of Wit, at the 
Expence of what was great and folid. — Every 
thing he threw upon Paper pleafed him, He had 
for all his Produétions a more than paternal [ndul- 
gence, which would not permit him to retrench, 
or fo much as alter any thing. It muft however 
be confeffed, that he is admirable in many Inftan- 
ces. Thus in his Metamorphofés, which is indif- 
putably the fineft of his Works, there are a great 
Number of Paflages of exquifite Beauty and Tafte. 
And this is the Work he valued moft himfelf, and 
from which he principally expected the Immortality 
of his Name. 

Tisucyusand Propertius. Thefe two Poets, 
who flourifhed at very near the fame Time, and 
excelled in the fame kind of Poetry, are judged, our 
Author fays, to have wrote with great Purity of 
Style and Delicacy. The Preference is gene- 
rally given to the former. 

PuaprRuvs, a Native of Thrace, Auguftus’s freed 
Man, wrote in the Time of Tiberius. His five 
Books of Fables, in Iambic Verfe, are proper 
both to amufe and divert the Reader, and to fup- 
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ply him with wife Counfels for the Condué of 
‘Life : —— He may be faid therein to have ufed the 
Language of Nature; fo plain and fimple is his 
Style, and at the fame Time fo full of Wit and 
Delicacy. Great Advantage may be deriv’d 
from them in the Education of Children, to whom, 
under the Appearance of agreeable Stories, they 
begin fo early to propofe Principles of Probity 
and Wifdom. Virtue is every where treated in 
them with Honour, and crowned with Glory, 
while Vice is reprefented in lively but frightful Co- 
lours, proper to render it the Contempt and 
Deteftation of every Body. —— Sejanus was his 
bitter Enemy;  exafperated probably by the 
Morality of his Writings, which being the Re- 
verfe of his Behaviour, made his Villanies the 
more confpicuous. Perhaps he look’d upon his 
Fables as fo many Satires on his Conduct. 

Neither the Time, Place, nor any other Circum- 
ftance of his Death are known. He is believed to 
have furvived his Adverfary, who died in the 
eighteenth Year of the Reign of Tiberius. 

He has in one Place of his Works declared, that 
he had banifhed all Defire of Riches from his 
Heart; but he does not feem either fo indifferent 
or difinterefted with regard to Praife ; and is very 
apt to fpeak of his own Merit. That indeed, 
Mr. Rollin fays, was fo great, that we have nothing 
more excellent, than his Fables, come down to us 
from the old World, that is, in the Simple and 
Natural kind. 

It is furprifing, as our Author adds, that with 
all this Defert Phzdrus fhould be fo little known 
and celebrated by ancient Authors, Only two 
{peak of him, Martial and Avienus; and it is ftill 
doubted, whether the Verfes of the firft, that men- 
tion Phedrus, mean our’s. So learned a Man as 
Cafaubon did not know that there was fuch a Book | 

as 
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as Phedrus in the World, till the Edition pub- 
lifhed at Troies by Peter Pithon in 1596. The lat- 
ter fent one of them to Father Sirmond, who was 
then at Rome. That Jefuit fhewed ir tothe Learned 
there, who at firft judged it fpurious; but upon a 
nearer Examination they changed their Opinion, 
and believed that they faw fome Characters of the 
Auguftan Age in it. 

We now proceed to the third Period of the 
Latin Poetry. 

This began about the Middle of Téberius’s 
Reign, The Names that appear here are thofe of 
Seneca, Perfius, fuvenal, Lucan, Petronius, Silius 
Ttalicus, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Martial, Sul- 
pitia, Nemefianus and Calphurnius, Prudentius, 
Claudian, Aufonius, St. Paulinus, St. Profper, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Avienus, Boetius, and For- 
tunatus. Some of thefe, our Author fays, might 
be ranked amongft the Poets of the beft Age, to 
which they approach both in Time and Merit. 
I fhall extract a few Paffages from what he has faid 
concerning the moft eminent of them. 

Persius, a Satyric Poet in the Reign of Nero, 
was born at Volaterre a City of Tufcany. He was 
of the Equeftrian Order, and related to Perfons of 
the firft Rank. He ftudied till twelve Years old 
in his native Place, and afterwards at Rome under 
the Grammarian Palemon, the Rhetorician Vergi- 
nius, and a Stoic Philofopher named Cornutus, 
who conceived a particular Friendfhip for him, and 
with whom he always lived in the greateft Intimacy. 
He wa8 of a very gentle and humane Difpofition, 
very friendly and obliging to his Kindred and Ac- 
quaintance, and extremely regular in his Deport- 
ment. In his Satires he often cenfures the Faults 
of the Orators and Poets of his Time, without 
fparing Nero himfelf, who pretended to excel in 
Verfes. 
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The Works of Perfius, in which refined Mora- 
lity, and a wonderful Fund of Senfe, diftinguith 
themfelves every where, tho’ of no great Extent, 
have acquired him great Glory. _—— Ic muft howe- 
ver be owned, that the Obfcurity which prevails in 
his Compofitions, exceedingly diminifhes their 
Merit. 

He died at only twenty eight Years of Age, 
in the 62d Year of our Lord, which was the 8th 
of Ners’s Reign. In gratitude to his Matter and 
Friend Cornutus, he left him his Library, confift- 
ing of 700 Volumes, a very confiderable one in 
thofe Days, with a great Sum of Money. Cor- 
nutus accepted the Books, but gave the Money to 
the Heirs of Perfius, who were his Sifters. 

Juvenat was of Aguinum in Naples. He lived at 
Rome about the End of Domitiaas Reign, and even 
in Nerva’s and Trajan’s. He acquired great Re- 

putation by his Satires, of which fixteen are come 
down tous. He paffed the greateft Part of his 
Life in the Exercifes of the Schools, where he 
was famous for being a vehement Declaimer. — 
It were to be wifhed, that in reproving the Manners 
of others with too much Severity, he had not 
fhewn, that he himfelf was void of Modefty; 
and that he had not combated Vices in a Manner, 
that rather teaches the Practice, than infpires the 
Horror, of them. 

Tucan was Seneca’s Nephew. The moft 
celebrated of his Works is his Phar/alia, in which 
he relates the War of Cze/far and Pompey. He 
abounds with fine Thoughts, and there is great Spi- 
rit and Vivacity in his Style. ——— To equal him 
with Virgil, as fome are willing to do, is a Mark, 
Mr. Rollin fays, of little Difcernment. We may how- 
ever fay of him, that if Years had ripened his 
Genius, who perhaps was not twenty-fix when he 

died, and added Virgis’s tudor to his Fire and 
Sublimity , 
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Sublimity, he might have been a confummate 
Poet. Many of his Poems are !oft. 

PeTRONIUS ARBITER was Of Provence, in 
the Country near Mar/eilles, and lived, according 
to the more received Opinion, in the Reigns of 
Claudius and Nero. We have of his the Remains 
of a Satyr, or rather of feveral Satirical Books 
which he compofed both in Verfe and Profe, — 
Thefe Fragments are only an indigefted Colleétion 
of detached Parts, taken from the Papers of fome- 
body, who had extracted what he liked beft from 
Petronius without any Order. The Learned find in 
them extreme Refinement and Delicacy of Tatfte, 
and a wonderful Happinefs in painting the different 
Characters of thofe he introduces Speaking, They 
obferve however, tho’ he feems to have been a great 
Critic, and a Writer of a moft exquifite Tafte, 
that his Style does not come up to the Delicacy 
of his Judgment; that it is not without fome 
Affectation ; is too florid and elaborate ; and that 
it degenerates even fo early as his Time, from the 
natural and majeftic Simplicity of the golden 
Age of diuguftus. 

Sttius’Iraticus rendered himfelf famous by 
his Poem on the fecond Punic War. He is 
not much efteemed as a Poet: He is however 
deemed to excell all the Writers of his Time in Pu- 
rity of Language. He follows the Truth of Hi- 
ftory exactly enough.— There are Facts in him 
not to be found elflewhere. He wrote in the Time 
of Domitian. He is believed to have died in the 
Time of Trajan, in the Year 100 He had 
fuch a Veneration for the Memory of Virgil, that 
he uled to celebrate his Birth-Day with greater Joy 
and Solemnity than hisown, and to vifit his Tomb 
as a Temple. His Work had lain buried 











for many Ages in the Duft of the Library of St. 
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Gal. Poggius found it there during the Council of 
Conftance. 

STraTius lived in the Reign of Domitian. — 
We have two Heroic Poems of his: The Thebaid 
in twelve Books, and the 4chilleid in only two, 
becaufe he was prevented by Death from making 
an End of it. His Compolitions were highly 
efteemed at Rome inhis Lite Time. Fukus Sca- 
liger had an immoderate Value for him; and pre- 
fers his Verfes even to Homer’s.— He has treated 
his Subject rather like an Hiftorian than a Poet, 
without confining himfelf to what conflitutes the 
Fffence of a true Epic Poem. As to his Diction 
and Verfification, in too much endeavouring to rile 
and appear great, he gives into Bembaff, and be- 
comes tumid. 

VALERIus Fiaccus wasborn at Setia,a Town 
of Campania. His Heroic Poem upon the Voya- 
ges of the 4rgonauts in eight Books, is come down 
to us, It was begun in the Reign of Ve/pa(ian, 
to whom it is infcribed; but the Author was pre- 
vented from finifhing it by a fudden Death, ‘The 
beft Judges have bur an indifferent Opinion of this 
Work, becaufe there are feveral thingsin it contrary 
to the Rules of Art; no Grace and Beauty; with 
a Style, which from affecting a Greatnefs, it wants 
Nerves to fuftain, becomes cold and languid. 

Marra fucceeded inthe Epigram. He was a 
Spaniard, of the City of Bilbilis, in Arragon. He 
was born in the Time of Claudius, and at the Age 
of twenty came to Rome in Nerv’s Reign, where 
he ftaid thirty Years, beloved by the Emperors, 
and in particular by Domitian, who conferred 
many Favours upon him, — Fourteen Books of 
Epigrams, and one upon Shews, remain of his Writ- 
ings. He is reproached for too much Bitter- 
nels and I]I-nature, for his fhameful Flattery of Do- 
mitian, andhis unworthy Treatment of him sa - 
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Death.—— All his Epigrams are far from having 
the fame Force and Spirit. Moft of them are bad. 
He has however fome that are excellent, 

CLAUDIAN, a Pagag, was a Native of Egypt. 
He lived in the Reign of drcadius and Honorius, 
who caufed a Statue to be ereéted in Honour of 
him. He died foon after Arcadius. He merits 
the firfl Rank amongft the Heroic Poets, who ap- 
peared after the /uzu/fan Age; of all thofe, who 
have endeavoured to follow and imitate Virgil, none 
come fo near the Majefty of that Poet. He 
every where fhews abundance of Genius. ——~He 1s 
full of that Fire which produces Enthufia/m. —— 
His Style is Correct, Sweet, Elegant, and at the 
fame time Noble and Sublime. He has however 
too many flights and fallies of Youth, and {wells 
too much. He has Witand Imagination, but 1s 
far from that Delicacy of Numbers, that natural 
and exquifite Harmony of Verfe, which the Learned 
admire in Virgil, He rings perpetually the fame 
round of Meafures, the fame Cadence, in Effect of 
which one can fcarce read him without being tired.— 
His Invectives againft Rufinus and Eutropius have 
been highly efteemed. 

Having recited fo many Particulars of Mr. 
Rollin’s Characters of the Ancient Poets, I muft refer 
my Account of the remaining Parts of this Volume 
to the next enfuing Hiftory; and will clofe this Article 
with fome Paffages relating to the Origin and Ule 
of Poetry, with which our Author introduces the 
Subject that we have been upon. 

“© Tris evident, fays he, if we confider Poetry 
inthe Paricy of its firft Inftitution, that it was in- 
vented originally to render the public Homage 
‘© of Adoration and Gratitude to the Divine Majefty, 
«¢ and to teach Men the moft important Truths 
of Religion: ——It had its Birth in the midit 
of Feftivalss inftiruted in Honour of the fupreme 
Being. On thofe iolemn Days, when the He- 
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brews celebrated the Remembrance of the Wonders 
Gop had wrought in their Favour, and when, 
at reft from their Labours, they gave them- 
felves up to an innocent and neceffary Joy, all 
Places refounded with Canticles and facred Song, 
whofe noble, fublime, and majeftick Style fuited 
the Greatnefs of the God they prailed. 

“¢ In thefe Divine Canticles what throngs do 
we not fee of the moft lively and animated 
Beauties! Rivers rolling back to their Sources ; 
Seas opening and flying with Dread! Hills 
that fkip, and Mountains that melt like Wax 
and difappear ; Heaven and Earth trembling 
and liftening with Awe and Silence ; and all Na- 
ture in Motion and fhaken before the Face of 
its Author, 

“¢ What Man of good Tafte, who, tho’ not 
full of Refpeét for the facred Books, fhould read 
the Songs of Mo/es with the fame Eyes he reads 
the Odes of Pindar, but would be obliged to 
own that this M/es, whom we know, as the firft 
Hiftorian and Legiflator of the World, is at 
the fame Time the firft and moft fublime of 
Poets? In his Writings, Poetry even at the 
firft Inftant of its Birth appears perfeét, becaufe 
God himfelf infpires it. The Prophets and 
Pfalms prefent us alfo with the like Models. In 
thefe fhines our that true Poetry in all her Majefty 
of Light, which excites none but happy Paffions, 
which moves the Heart without depraving it, 
which pleafes without foothing our Frailties, 
which engages our Attention without amufing 
us with trivia] and ridiculous Tales, which 
inftruéts us without Difguft, which makes us 
know Gop without reprefenting him under 
Images unworthy of the Divine Nature, and 
which always furprifes us without Jeading us 
aftray thro’ fantaftic Regions and chimerical 
Wonders. “ One 
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“ One of the principal Views of Poetry, and 
«¢ which was a kind of natural Confequence of 
«. the firft, was alfo toform the Manners, To be 
convinced of this, we have only to confider 
the particular End of the feveral Species of 
Poetry, and to obferve the general Przétice of 
the moft illuftrious Poets. ‘The Epic Poem, pro- 
“ pofed from the firft to give us Inftructions, 
difguifed under the Allegory of an important 
and heroic Action. The Ode, to celebrate the 
Exploits of great Men, in order to excite the 
general Imitation of others. Tragedy, to infpire 
us with Horror for Guilt, by the fatal Effects 
that fucceed it, and with Veneration for Virtue, 
by the juft Praifes and Rewards which attend 
it Comedy and Satire, to correct whilft they 
divert us, and make implacable War with 
Vice and Folly. Elegy, to fhed Tears upon 
the Tombs of Perfons, who deferve to be Ja- 
mented. And laftly, the Paftoral Poem, to fing 
the Innocence and Pleafures of Rural Life. If 
any of thefe kindsof Poetry have in fucceeding 
times been employed to different Purpofes, it is 
certain, that they were made to deviate from 
their natural Inftitution, and chat in the Beginning 
they all tended to the fame End, which was 
to render Man better. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


~ HERE is juft publifhed by Mr. obs 
Nourfe, at the Lamb without Temple-Bar, 
Price one Guinea, a very ufeful and curi- 
ous Work, entituled Inflitution dun Prince; ox 
Traité des Qualitez, des Vertus et des Devoir 
Pun foverain, foit par rapport au Governement 
Tempore] 
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Temporel de fes Etats, ou comme chef a? une focieré 
Chrétienne qui ef néceffairement liée avec la Religion. 
En quatre Parties. That is, The lnftitution of a 
Prince, or a Treatife onthe Qualities, Virtues and 
Duties of a Sovereign, confidered both as a fecular 
Maziftrate, and as the Head of a Chriflian Society un- 
der the Obligations of Religion. itis a Quarto, con- 
fitting of 738 Pages, befide the Preface and a 
large Table of Contents. There are fhort Notes 
throughout the Book, where they are of ufe for the 
[luftration of particular Paffages, The Impreffion is 
ona fine Paper, and very well perform’d. 

The Editor, in an Advertifement prefix’d by 
him to this Work, has given us a brief Hiftory 
of the Occafion and Origin of it, that deferves 
our Notice, and with which I will here entertain him. 

The late King of Sardinia,as we are told,while he 
was yet only Duke of Savoy, having re-edified an an- 
cient Monaftery, at a Place in his Territories called 
Tamiers, near Annecy, conftituted on the fame Plan 
as thatof La Trappe in France, he requeftea the 
Abbe dela Trappe to recommend to him one of the 
Brothers of his Houfe, whom he thought qualified 
to be entrufted with the Government of this 
Foundation. 

M. La Trappe fent him Father 4yfene de Parafa, 
Brother to the Counfellor of the Parliament of 
Touloufe, and originally of that City. The 
Duke was very much pleafed with, and placed a 
great Confidence in, his new Abbe He often vifited 
the Convent where he prefided, he made long 
Stays, he confulted him frequently on the beft 
Methods of fulfilling the Duties of his high Station, 
and efpecially about the Education of his Son, the 
Prince of Piemont, Elder Brother of his prefent 
Sardinian Majefty, whom he regarded as Heir to 
the Crown ot Spain, and whom he would have 
particularly inftructed in the Duties of a — 
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who was to rule over fo vaft and extenfive a 
Monarchy. . 
The Abbe de Tamiers had cultiviated a Friendfhip 
with M. Daguet, and was well apprifed of his great 
Talents and extraordinary Merit. He looked up- 
on him as a Perfon better qualified than himfelf 
for anfwering the Defires of the Duke of Savoy 
relating to his Son; but being dubious of his 
agreeing to what he purpofed to requeft of him, with 
reference to that Affair, he refolved to write to him, 
before he mentioned him to his Royal Highnefs, en- 
treating himto compofe fuch a Difcourfe as this before 
us, for the Service of the Prince of Piemont ; not be- 
ginning with the firft Elements of Eradition,but fup- 
pofing his Pupil arriv’d to Ripenets of Underftanding, 
and capable of governing his own Actions, as was the 
prefent Cafe. M. Daguct at firft refufed to undertake 
a Tafk of fuch Difficulty and Importance, but at 
length he complied ; on Condition however that no 
Body fhould know he was Author of the Work, 
and that the 4bbe de Tamiers fhould adopt it, and 
offer it to the Duke of Savoy ashis own. It was 
now the bbe’s turn to refule; nor would he by 
any means confent to aflume the Honour of a 
Performance, the Defert of which was another’s. 
Neverthelefs he promifed M. Dyuguet not to 
name him, and to content himielf with faying, 
as Occafion required, that it was wrote by one of 
his Friends: But then he infifted that M. Duguet 
fhould draw up the Letter which it was proper 
for him to addrefs to the Duke when he fent him 
the Manufcript. Upon thefe Terms the Matter was 
fettled on both fides, and M. Daguet compiled 
the: admirable Piece which Mr. Nouarfe has now 
firft printed from an exaét Copy, and which he 
chufes to fend Abroad into the World, under the 
very Title thatewas given it by its excellent Author. 
Having the good Fortune to procure a Tranfcript 


of 
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of M. Duguet’s Epiftles, to the Duke of Savoy 
and the Prince of Piemont, in the Character of 
the Abbe de Tamiers, he has given us both in 
this Preface. That to the Duke may be thus 
rendered. 


SIR, 


s¢ T HERE is nothing that infpires with fo 
ec much Affurance as Gratitude, and I experi- 
«< ence the Difficulty of retaining that within the 
«© narrow bounds of Refpect, when it is_per- 
« fet. If my Engagements to your Royal High- 
«¢ nefs were lefs than you have made them, I 
¢s could fuffer myfelf to remain filent ; but the 
ss Favours you haveconferred upon me are fuch 
<< as will not allow me to ftifle my Acknow- 
ledgments. And indeed it is but fitting I 
fhould be permitted to beftow a little after re- 
ceiving fo much, without which the Weight 
of the Obligations you have impofed on me 
would ferve only to over-whelm and opprefs 
me. However, that which I offer is not my 
own; I am only the Conveyancer; I have 
engaged a Friend, who joins with me in a 
Senfe of your abundant Goodnefs towards me, 
to labour in this Affair, wherein you are fo 
nearly interefted ; and it is the Produtt of his 
Hand which I prefent to you. 
«© He is acquainted with the Noble Qualities 
of the Princeof Piemont, with the Care you take 
in their Cultivation, and with what Intenfenefs 
you apply yourfelf to an Education of which you 
comprehend all the momentous Confequences, 
He reveres, as 1 do, the Defigns of Provi- 
«¢ dence with Regard to a Prince, whom it has 
‘¢ plainly deftin’d to fway the Scepter of a mighty 
«¢ Empire, and on whom it intends the Felicity of 
‘¢ many 
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many Nations fhall depend; and he will ac- 
count it the greateft Happinefs, if thefe Reflec- 
tions that I have the Honour of addrefling to 
you, may contribute to fo extenfive and impor- 
tant a Bleffing. 

“ T attend your Judgment of them, to direé&t my 
own, and to inftruét me how I ought to value 
them. 1 dare only affure your Royal Highnefs, 
that the fole Care of the Author has been to 
difcover Truth, and to reprefent it fo, as not to 
weaken its genuine Efficacy. He knows you 
Jove it, and that he cannot pleafe you, but by 
preferving the Force and Dignity of it entire ; 
and he fhould think himfelf wanting in the Re- 
fpec&t that is due to you, if in the Exhibition 
of ic he had employed any Artifices, to which 
you are fuch an Enemy, and which are necef- 
fary only where Truth is afraid to fhew her- 
felf, unlefs accompanied with Adulation. 

“ Your Royal Highnefs may at firft View 
be furprifed at the Length of this Treatife ; but 
the Subject is of infinite Concernment, and can- 
not well be handled without penetrating to the 
Bottom of it, which requires Exactnefs and 
Particularity. 

‘¢ Tt is eafy to define the Duties of a Prince in 
a general and fuperficial Way, and to fhew him 
what he ought to be, without prefcribing the 
Means of becoming fo ; but bare Rules, or uncon- 
nected Aphori/ms, have only a tranfient Effect : 
We ought to convince the Mind of the Truth 
and Reafonablenefs of them, to make proper 
Applications, and fhew their Ufes, to obviate 
every thing that may obftruét their Influence, 
to facilitate their Obfervance, and to enter into 
a Detail, that can be of no Service if it is not 
clear, and confequently a little prolix. 


ss Your 
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«© Your Royal Highnefs knows as well as I, 
“ thata great Work is fhort, when ever there is no- 
“¢ thing in it fuperfluous. To your Determination 
“< it is fubmitted, whether the Author of this has 
«© deviated from his Subjeét, or loft Sight of the 
«¢ Point he aims at; whether his Reflections are 
** rational, or whether they are deficient in Juft- 
“¢ nefs or Evidence. 
«© I fhall indeed be a little mortified, if your 
*< Royal Highnefs defpifes it; but I hope, how- 
¢ ever that be, you will excufe my Zeal, and will 
«¢ not condemn my Intention, tho’ you fhould re- 
€¢ yect the Performance. If, onthe contrary, you 
“* condefcend to approve of it, I fhall find the 
< higheft Satisfaction in having been able to make 
‘© you an Offering worthy of your Efteem, and 
«¢ which merits that of the Prince of Psemont, and 
‘ to have fucceeded, tho’ by the Aid of another, 
in giving fubftantial Proofs of that lively Senfe 
of your Goodnefs, with which I am penetrated, 
and of the mofl profound Refpect with which 
Iam, &c.” 


The Epiftle to the Prince of Piemont was of the 
following Import. 

§ IR, 
Durft not without trembling prefent your Fa- 
J ther a Work undertaken for your Royal 
ighnefs ; but if he confent that it be devoted to 
you, I fhall then begin to efteem it. I have had 
no other fhare therein but that of forming the 
Defign, and engaging a Perfon in the Execu- 
tion, who is fill’d with a Veneration for you.: 
I hope you will fee nothing therein, which does 
not correfpond with thofe grand Views and noble 
Inclinations, wherewith God has infpir’d you, 
and that you will difcover in your Difpofitions 
and Sentiments, a Tranfcript of what you — 
6¢ here 
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here read of your Devoirs. The fublime Edu- 
cation that has been beftowed on you, and the 
Pattern of your Royal Father, joined to his 
Counfels, have anticipated the Reflections which 
I offer you: But Princes that are moft enlight- 
ned, are moft docible, and the lefs they need it, 
* the more they defire to be inftructed. 
«© The Author has no other Defign, than to ac- 
quit himfelf of fo noble a Duty, and _ has inter- 
pofed no Veils, no falfe Colourings between 
Truth and your Royal Highnefs. He knows 
you are capable of fupporting all its Splendor; 
and as you will have nothing conceal’d, he has 
been careful to declare every thing. If he had 
thought you lefs accomplifhed, he would have 
accommodated himfelf to your Weaknefs; but 
he is convinced that your excellent Qualities fet 
him at full Liberty in this refpeét, and that he 
can fay nothing which will give you any Dif- 
cult, if he fays nothing that is not true. He 
hopes, as well as many others, that you will one 
Day rule over fpacious Dominions, and that God 
will place you at the Head of them, for the Ad- 
vancement of Juftice: And this is an additional 
Motive to his interefting himfelf yet more par- 
ticularly in every thing that is like to contri- 
bute to the Profperity of a Multitude of People, 
and to your Glory. 
‘s Asfor me, who lie hid in folitude, 1 princi- 
pally entertain myfelf with the Hope of feeing 
Piety flourifh by your Protection, enforc’d by 
your Example ; and of beholding the Difcipline of 
Monafteries re-eftablifhed, which will become, 
under your Government, fecure and peaceful 
Afylums, filled with the faithful Servants of 
Jefus Chrift, inceffant in Prayer, zealous for 
unfeigned Penance, difengaged from the Cares of 
the World, and worthy of being hearken’d to by 
‘© Heaven 
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¢: Heaven in behalf of Princes, whole Station 

‘¢ expofes them to great Dangers, for the Preferva- 

¢ tion of others, 
‘<1 and my Brethren dare not hope fo much 
for our Supplications, but we ceafe not however lift- 
ing our Hands to Heaven, to implore the Bleffir gs 
of itto be continually poured on your Royal High- 
nefs: And it isin this Way alone, that! can for 
my own Part teftify the abfolute Submiffion, 
and the profound Refpect, wherewith {[ 


am, €#c.” 


The Duke of Savoy, our Editor tells us, re- 
ceived this Work with Joy. He read it with the 
utmoft Satisfaction, and was very defirous to know 
the real Author: but the bbe de Tamiers was true 
to his Friend, and conftantly refus’d to difcover 
him; and tho’ afterwards Mr. Daguet had the Ho- 
nour of feeing this Prince, who gave him the moft 
exprefs Tokens of his Efteem and Confidence, du- 
ring his Refidence at Tamiers in 1715, in which 
Year his Royal Highnefs made feveral Journeys 
thither, where he faw him, conversd with him, 
and confulted him on divers Affairs ; yet he never 
gave him the leaft Notice of this Matter. 

As for the Merit of this Treatife, our Editor 
fays, it is compiled with all the Order and Per- 
fpicuity that M. Duguet was capable of; than 
which,he thinks, nothing can be a greater E/ogium. 

Ic is divided into two Parts. In the former, 
the Author treats of the Function of a Prince, con- 
fidered only as a temporal Governor; in the fe- 
cond, he fpecifies thofe Duties, which Piety and 
Religion require of a Chriftian Sovereign, who 
defires to reign for ever. Each of thefe Parts is 
fubdivided into two others, one of which de- 
fcribes the Difpofition and Qualities of a Prince, 


and the other his Obligations with regard = 
is 
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his People. In the one he fhews what he ought to 
be, that is thofe perfonal Virtues, which fit him for 
Dominion; in the other, what he ought to do, or 
how he fhould behave towards his Subjects. 

I muft content myfelf with this general Account 
of thefe InstiruTions, A particular 4naly/s 
of them would be endlefs; and a bare Recital of 
the Titles of the feveral Articles, would be tedious to 
the Reader,asthere are a very great Number of them. 
It will not be amifs however to fet down our Au- 
thor’s Sentiments on one of the Topicks which 
he has handled, whereby we fhall in fome meafure 
be enabled to judge of his Capacity for a Perfor- 
mance of fo delicate a Nature as this is, and of 
the manner in which he has executed it. I chufe 
that Part wherein he lays downthe Duty of a Prince 
with refpeét to LEARNING. On this he difcourtes 
in the eighteenth Chapter of the former Part of his 
Treatife, under five Heads. In the firft Place he 
fhews, That a Prince ought by all means to protee 
and encourage the Sctences. 

“© Nothing (fays he) does a People greater 
“ Honour than Literature, and the Reputation 
© of having among them many Perfons of extra- 
‘s ordinary Erudition, In this confifts their 
‘© principal Merit. For abftracted from this Ad- 
‘© vantage, the moft civiliz’d have hardly any Pre- 
‘© eminence over the barbarous Nations, which vie 
«© with them in Multitude, Strength and Opulency ; 
‘© but who are yet as much inferior to a well taught 
“and learned People, as the Body is below the 
« Soul. 

‘© The Glory of a Nation reflects on the Prince 
‘¢ who prefides over it; all the Knowledge and 
‘¢ Wifdom in his Dominions become, in a fort, 
‘< his Property, as making a Part of the publick 
“© Weal, which is entrufted with him; and when 
‘ he knows how to diftinguifh and efteem a Trea- 
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fure of fuch unfpeakable Value, he attraéts the 
Admiration and Love of all who have an Af- 
fection for Letters, and who are, confequently, the 
Dilpenfers of that Glory, and of that kind of 
Immortality, which the grateful Acknowledg- 
ments of the Belles Lettres are capable of con- 
ferring. 
‘© This Glory is not circumfcribed within the 
Limits of his own Dominions. It extends as 
far as the Sciences themfelves, It penetrates 
wherever they have penetrated. It fubjeéts to 
him all thofe Foreigners, who confider him as the 
Protector of what they delight in. It fecures 
him even againft thofe Nations with whom 
he is at Enmity, and procures him, in the midft of 
them, a great Number of Partizans, zealous in 
his Intereft, and capable, when they are in Credit, 
to influence their Fellow-Citizens to Peace, and in- 
{pire them ,with the fame Refpect for him as they 
are actuated by. 
“¢ People flock from all Parts to a Kingdom where 
every thing is to be learned ; they refide there with 
Pleafureand Advantage. When they gothence, they 
relate in different Countries what they have feen 
there, what learned Men they have known, and the 
Affiftance they there found in all Sorts of Lite- 
rature. They talk wherever they travel of the 
accompliflied Merit of the Prince, his Sagacity, 
his exquifite Tafte tor every thing that is excel- 
lent, of the Protection with which he cherithes 
Arts and Learning, of his Munificence to Per- 
fons of diftinguifhed Erudition, of the Felicity 
of the Community over which he rules fo pru- 
dently, and which thro’ his Care becomes every 
Day more illuminated and perfeét. 
« At length fuch a People come to be con- 
fidered as a Pattern to other Nations, which 
adopt their Manners, confult them as Direétors 
of their Conduct, fubmit to their Decifi- 
“ons, 
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ons, and govern themfelves in their Alliances 
by their Example; they ftudy their Maxims, 
their Attachment to ancient Laws, their wife 
Precautions that will not admit of any new Im- 
pofition on their Confciences;, they juftly re- 
gard the great Number of wile and underttand- 
ing Perfous among them, as a firm Support of 
Truth, and of the Church, and pay vaftly more 
Deterence to their Sentiments, than to thofe of 
feveral Nations in Conjunction, who are under 
the Power of Ignorance. 

ss Thefe are very weighty Motives, which 
ought to engage a Prince to nourifh in his Do- 
minions an Efteem and Relifh of Literature, 
if he is fo happy as to find any Foottteps thereof 
amongft his Subjects. He fhould even ftrive to 
render thefe Aficétions more lively and univerfal, 
if poffible, becaufe they are apt to languifh and die 
away, if they be not animated. And he fhould vigo- 
roufly oppofe to the natural Bent there is- in 
Mankind to that Indolence and Sloth which is 
productive of Ignorance, a perpetual Endeavour 
to quicken and ftir up a Retpeét and Paffion 
for every thing that deterves to be known, 
Secondly, Mr. Duguet adviles a Prince to dif- 


courage Ignorance, and fhews what Steps are to be 
taken by him for that Purpofe. He fays, 
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“© Above all, a Sovereign fhould be himfelf very 
knowing, that he may be qualified for judging 
rightly of almoft every thing, he fhould have 
an exact Tafte; he fhould be able to difcern 
the Perfonal Merit of the Learned, and whe- 
ther their Reputation is well grounded; he 
fhould have a vaft Penetration, to enter into the 
Character of their Genius’s, to diftinguifh 
whether they are judicious and folid, whether they 
are modeft and retentive, Enemies to Temerity 
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and Prefumption: for he muft make a great 
Differerice between fuch as thefe and others, 
‘¢ He fhould endeavour to form a Council of 
Men of extraordinary Defert and univerfal Know- 
ledge, who on certain Occafions may judge of the 
Capacity of thofe whom he would examine or 
be acquainted with particularly. 
«© According to the Advice of this Council, a 
Prince will take a Pleafure in affifting the Pro- 
jects of the Literati; he will facilitate the Edition 
of their Works by contributing tothe Expence; he 
will take all Opportunities of honouring them in 
the Sight of the Publick, preferring them to 
Employments, and animating them by Re- 
wards, 
¢¢ He will invite them to communicate their 
Knowledge to others, who may fucceed them in 
the fame Studies and Labours. He will Jook 
upon them as the Ornaments of the Nation, and 
the Source of a folid and durable Benefit ; and 
he will infpire them with an Inclination of con- 
tributing, as much as poffible, to the Inftruétion 
of his Subjects, 
“© He will take care to be well inform’d, who 
have a Reputation for Learning in general, and 
who excel in particular Sciences. He will have 
a Memorial of their Names, their Qualities, and 
their Writings, diftinguifhed according to their 
different Profeffions. He will enquire into their 
Circumftances ; and he will not fuffer thofe to 
{truggle with the Difficulties of a narrow For- 
tune, who often neglect their worldly Interefts, 
to employ themfelves entirely in the Inftruction 
of others. He will extend his Bounty to their 
Familiesand Kindred, if any ofthem are in Want: 
And he will by this means, fo becoming his 
princely Station, prevent that Oppofition which 
Relations frequently make to the Inclinations of 
“¢ thofe 
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thofe whofe Gentus’s are turn’d to Literature, 
thro’ a Notion of its being an unprofitable Ac- 
complifhment. 
«© He will efteem thofe principally who are 
entirely devoted to the Study and Under- 
ftanding of the facred Scriptures, to the read- 
ing, of the Holy Fathers, and to the Knowledge 
of Tradition, and who join an extraordinary 
Modefty and unfeigned Piety with thefe re- 
ligious Exercifes. 
“© He will do his utmoft to revive a Relifh of 
the learned Languages if they are fallen into 
Difufe, by countenancing thofe who cultivate 
them, and by fometimes expreffing a Wonder, 
that the Original Tongues, of the O/d and New 
Teftaments, are not known by a greater Number 
of thofe to whofe keeping thofe Treafuries of 
Divine Truth are committed. 
‘¢ He will bring Phyfical Experiments and 
Medicinal Obfervations into Repute, as highly 
beneficial to the Publick. 
‘© He will make great Account of true Philo/o- 
phy and folid Morality, which contribute to 
form the Minds and Tempers of Mankind, 
and which are neceffarily connected with real 
Virtue. 
‘© He will ftir up the Nobility, either by himfelf, 
or others commiffioned for that Purpofe, to ap- 
ply themfelves to Letters, after the Example 
of the Ancient Romanus, who joined Erudition 
with Valour ; who by Eloquence acquired Offices, 
for the Execution of which an intimate Know- 
ledge of the Laws was requifite, becaufe the Dif- 
penfation of the civil and miliary Power was 
Jodg’d in the fame Perfons. 
«© He will now and then take a Pleafure in 
Queftioning the young Lords of his Court, who 
have had a more than ordinary Initruction, who 
N 3 “¢ have 
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have a refined Tafte, and a Propenfity to 
Learning ; but this muft be done rarely, in 
few Words, and with the Decorum becoming a 
Sovereign. 

‘© It will be proper for him to infinuate to fuch as 
are qualified, that they willrecommend themfelves 
to his Favour, by taking the greateft Care of 
the Education of their Children; that he will dif- 
tinguifh thofe in proportion to their Capacity 
and Underftanding ; and that he pities the 
Condition of Courtiers or Commanders, who are 
ignorant of every thing but what immediately re- 
lates to their particular Kmployments; who are 
mere Dunces when they are out of their Spheres, 


- who are a Burthen to themfelves, and defpicable 


in the Eyes of others, when they grow old: 
Whereas if they but improve their Minds, 
and acquire a Stock of Knowledge, they are 
regarded with Efteem and Refpect to the End 
of their Lives, and need no other Confolation 
than that which their Library affords them. 
“ He will not refufe fometimes to converfe with 
fuch of the Lrterazi as are diftinguifhed by an 
uncommon Sagacity, and a moft generous Dif- 
intereftednefs : His favouring of thefe will be a 
publick Recommendation of the Sciences, and 
can have no evil Effect. For I fuppofe the 
Prince not to exalt them above the Condition 
of Péilofophers, and that on their Part, they 
have no fuch Ambuuon. 

“ Ja/ily, he will even condefcend to be inform’d 
of the Methods that are followed in the In- 
{truétion of young People: If they are fuch as 
put them in a Condition of advancing by their 
own Induftry in ufeful Knowledge,  infpire 
them with a fine Tafte, raife in them a due 
Curiofity, have a direct and effectual Tendency 


“* to create in them a Love of Virtue, and-be- 


s¢ get 
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get in them a profound Refpect for Religion, 


‘© with a practical Senfe of their Duty. 
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“Tt is eafier than moft People imagine to be 
fufficiently acquainted with all thefe particulars The 
Bulk of a Nation afiord a publick Teftimony 
of them, They difcover the governing Princi- 
ple, and by that we judge of the reft. Be- 
fides, the Prince may order fome Perfons, on 
whom he can depend, to make a more narrow 
Enquiry, and to inform themfelves thoroughly 
of the Behaviour of Tutors in the Inftitution of 
their Pupils, 

‘¢ There is not a Point of Government more 
important than this, becaufe the Youth of a 
Kingdom are as it were a Nurfery, which ferves 
to renew and perpetuate it: From thence proceed 
Fathers of Families, Magiftrates, Governours, 
Minifters of State, and all who bear Authority 
either in Church or State: And therefore it is 
certain, that whatever Good or Evil mingles it- 
felf in the Education of thofe who are to fll 
thefe Srations, will extend its Influence through 
them all, and become the Temper and general 
Character of the whole Commonwealth. 

The third Article, on which Mr. Dagzet en- 


Jarges in thisChapter, is comprifed in thefe Terms : 
4 Prince ought to know the Caufes and Confe- 
quences of Ignorance. 
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“¢ If, fays he, inftead of a Tafte for Learning 
being kept up, Ignorance prevails, and threatens 
to {tifle what Ardour yet remains for the Sciences, 
it is the Prince’s Intereft to be exaétly inform’d 
of the Source of this Milchief, in order to chule 
with more Judgment, and to employ with 
greater Efficacy, thofe Means that are proper to 
remedy it. 
“© There may be various Caufes of this Evil, In- 
dolence is the moft natural and ordinary: Large 
N 4 “© Acquilitions 
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‘¢ Acquifitions of Knowledge are inconfiftent with 
«¢ Repofe ; it is Ignorance only that can be at reft, 

“ A fecond is the want of Emulation, and this In- 
‘¢ difference proceeds from hence, that Perfons of di- 
€< ftinguifhed Birth and Rank treat the Sciences with 
*¢ no Honour, and even look upon them as the Por- 
<¢ tion only of thofe that have nothing elfe to live by. 

«¢ A third Caufe is, a juft Contempt of certain in- 
s¢ fionificant Parts of Literature, which are fome- 
<< times fubftituted in the Place of more folid and fa- 
<< tisfying Attainments. Thofe who have not been 
¢¢ duly inftructed, think the Sciences are no other than 
« fome empty Things which have ufurped their Title 
«© and Character; and as in thofe Caunterfeits they 
« perceive nothing great or fublime, that they 
«¢ neither improve the Mind or the Afic¢ctions, and 
¢¢ that the manner of handling them is low and un- 
“¢ polite; they are very well contented not to know, 
«¢ what they would have ftrove to forget if they had 
«¢ Jearnt it; andthey are far from defiring that their 
«¢ Children fhould be more intelligent in thofe In- 
«cs ftances than themfelves. 

‘© A fourth Spring of this Evil is, a Dread of 
¢¢ an uncommon Degree of Erudition bringing the 
« Poffeffors of it under the Sufpicion of a Tribunal 
«¢ which is the fupreme Judge of Matters of Faith, 
«¢ and which has fometimes more Zeal thanWifdom. 
«¢ They think it the beft and fafeft Way to know 
«¢ nothing, by which means they are likelieft to 
«© fecure themfelves from Cenfure and Sufpicion, 

« A fifth is the Jealoufy of certain Perfons, 
«© who are for engroffing all Efteem, take Umbrage 
«sat every one that is not their Admirer, feize 
into their Hands the Key of Knowledge, and, 
as Chrift fays of the Scribes and Pharifees, will 
neither go in themfelves, nor admit others ;_ but, 
to the utmoft of their Power, keep thofe Na- 
. tions, where they have a fufficient Influence, = 
s* the 
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the profoundeft Ignorance, that they may fecure 
the fole Confidence both of Prince and People, 
and, as far as poffible, make their peculiar I'cnets 
the Creed of the whole Community. 

¢ A fixth is, an A ffectation of excluding from all 
Honours, Favours, and Employments, fuch as 
are of diftinguifhed Erudition, or who are un- 
willing to facrifice their Underftandings to their 
Fortunes. Hereupon it is eafily feen, that for 
a Man to think of cultivating his intellectual 
Faculties, is wandering from the Path of Pre- 
ferment, and proceeding in a Road that leads to no 
End. On the other hand, it being perceiv’d, how 
thofe Perfons are to be pleas’d who have the 
Prince’s Ear, Folks endeavour to obtain their 
Graces by an open Profeffion of Ignorance, and 


‘¢%in equal Contempt of Learning and of the 


Profeffors of it. 

‘© A feventh Thing which contributes to the 
Prevalence of Ignorance, is, the Jealoufy, where- 
with a Prince is fometimes pofiefied of all thofe 
who have a Tafte above the ordinary Standard, 
whofe Studies turn on the moft folid and ufetul 
Subje€ts, and who are worthy to be the Guides 
and Preceptors of others. He is prejudiced a- 
gainft them by Pretexts which he has never 
throughly examined. He regards them as his 
Enemies. The Banifhment of fome and Flight 
of others fpread a Terror. Together with the 
Learned, Science itfelf becomes odious. Orhers 
will not dare to commend or to imitate thofe 
great Men, who have been rendered miferable by 
the Singularity of their Erudition: They will 
dread the fame Misfortune, and to avoid the 
Danger of being eminent, they will either entirely 
defert all ingenious Studies, or proceed in them 
with fo much Secrecy, that the Publick will 


© thereby reap no Benefit, 
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« Aneighth and laft Caufe of the Evil we are 
fpeaking of, is, the not affording Univerfities a 
due Proteétion, but too eafily admitting into 
thofe Foundations, Men who are privately their 
Enemies, and who endeavour to undermine them, 
Perfons of excellent Minds, who have Capaci- 
ties for advancing the Glory of thefe Seminaries, 
are neglected, and often depriv’d of their Em- 
ployments, for no other Reafon than their acquit- 
ting themfelves of them too honourably to fuit 
the Fafte of fome People: While the former 
Strive to deftroy all Liberty of Voting in Eledctions, 
and ufually interpofe the Prince’s Authority to 
prevent the Profeflorfhips being confer’d on 
Men of fuperior Talents and Acquirements. 

«© ‘The Youth of illuftrious Defcent, who confti- 
tute one of the chief Supports of the Realm, are 
allowed to be educated out of the Academies, 
and fo are acquainted with no other Matters, 
but fuch as have Views very different from the 
Service, either of theSovercign or Commonwealth. 
‘© The Confequences of fuch a Decay of Know- 
ledge, as follows from the Caufes that have been 
here affign’d, are horrible. The firft Fruit of it 
is Sloth, the Parent of all Vices. The State has 
no longer any Subjeéts capable of ferving it. 
Ecclefiaftical Preterments are occupied by Per- 
fons altogether unworthy of them. The Magil- 
tracy is abandoned to Men void of Knowledge, 
mean-f{pirited, and Strangers to the Intereft of the 
Prince, and the ancient Maxims of Government. 
The Nobility, averfeto Things ferious, withdraw 
into a defpicable Retirement, where they amulfe 
themfelves with Legends and filly Romances, 
which habituate the Mind to Fiction and Chi- 
mera, and beget a Diftafteof Truth. The Populace, 
who have a natural Bent to Superftition, fubfti- 
tute in the Place of the great and folemn Doc- 
‘¢ trines 
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‘* trines and Duties of Religion, vain Obfervances, 
«+ and lying Stories, which encourage them in their 
‘¢ Vices, and eradicate all Ideas ot real Virtue. 
‘© Thofe whote Genius’s are more elevated, but 
‘« have no greater Degree of Knowledge than the 
‘6 Vulgar, are tempted tocontemn what they efteem 
‘¢ facred, as it is for the moft part contemptible ; 
«¢ and too haftily confounding it with true Devo- 
“tion, they are by their Ignorance led to Pro- 
‘© phanenels, 

“ [It is moreover to be feared that this State of 
‘¢ Things will lead to Herefy; not merely as it is 
«¢ attended with many Errors, but becaufe it ex- 
pofes Men to receive for Truth, whatfoever has 
«« the Appearance thereof, and deprives them of all 
«* human Means of efcaping Seduction, by ftifling 
al} thofe Notices that might ferve to deteét it. 

“ Ttis well known that the Jaft Herefies, which 
«© infefted the Church, fpread fo eafily as they did, 
‘© purely becaufe the Broachers of them had the 
«© Talent of writing and difcourfing artfully, in- 
ftead of which, they who ftood up in Defence of 
«© the Orthodox Faith, were for the generality illite- 
“rate ; and that the fame Ignorance of Anti- 
quity, which made one Party Hereticks, was 
the principal Obftruction to the others triumph- 
ing over them. 

Having thus fet forth the Caufes and the Effects of 
Ignorance, Mr. Daguet proceeds to a fourth 
Article, the Title of which is, ge Prince fhould 
apply Remedies to this Evil. 

‘¢ If, fays he, a Prince will clofely attend to the 
‘¢ Counfels that have been given him in the fecond 
¢ Article of this Chapter, he will there be furnifhed 
‘¢ with Remedies againft all thofe Confequences ané 
© Caufes of Ignorance that we have been fpecte 
“ fying : But I befeech him to remember, that 
© bad Examples are of a long Duration; that 
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‘it is eafier to extinguifh Literature than to re- 
 eftablifh it ; that without a vigorous Effort to 
“¢ repair the Mifchiefs of preceeding Reigns, they 
‘< will remain the fame under the Succeffors ; that 
he ought openly to declare himfelf the Pro- 
tector of Perfons of eminent Talents, and the 
Enemy of all thofe who are envious of their 
Merit ; that he fhould maintain the Uni- 
verfities in all their Privileges, and fill 
them with Profeffors of Fame and Honour ; 
“ And if it be neceffary to invite fuch Men 
“ from Abroad, neither Diligence nor Expence 
“ fhould be wanting to procure them; that he 
“© fhould above all Things be careful to preferve 
“ Learning from becoming fufpicious, by filling 
the Ecclefiaftical Courts with wife and candid 
¢¢ Judges ; and that he fhould pour out the full mea- 
‘¢ fure of his Favours upon thofe in whofe Cha- 
€¢ racters true Piety is conjoined with Science, 
We are at length arriv’d at the laft Article 
of this Chapter, wherein our Author diftinguifhes 
thofe Arts, which a Prince ought efpecially to 
cherifh. Of thefe he has faid fomewhat in the 
22d Chapter of the firft Part of this Treatife, and 
in the 13th of the fecond. To what occurs in thofe 
Places, he here only adds, That 
“¢ A Prince fhould make a great Difference be- 
tween thofe Arts that are neceflary, and thofe 
which ferve only for Luxury, that gratify the fofter 
Paffions, and’ enervate Mankind. The firft he 
ought to protect, to multiply, and animate ; but 
it is fufficient if he has a flight Knowledge only 
of the others, and tolerates them for the Benefit 
of Commerce, without fuffering them to fpread 
beyond the Limits he fees fit to prefcribe. 
“« Architecture deferves a peculiar Regard. 
It is the publick Intereft, that it be generally 
underftood; that the Guothick Tafte, which 
“© too 
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*¢ too long prevail’d, be rectified by its wile and 
«¢ exact Rules: And that it may give to thofe E- 
‘<¢ difices, that areconfecrated to the divine Service, 
‘«¢ that Decency and Majefty which are becoming 
«¢ them. 

‘¢ Painting and Sculpture are exceedingly valu- 

« able, if they are employed only in innocent Re- 
“ prefentations; but they are moft commonly dif- 
« honour’d, by being made fubfervient to vicious 
«¢ Purpofes, inftead of preferving the Memory of lau- 
«© dable Actions and tranfcendent Virtues. A wife 
Prince will favour them no farther than they are 
‘© chafte and modeft; he will teftify an extreme 
«s Averfion to the moft exquifite Performances, 
«© when they are otherwife, and will even punifh 
« an open Licentioufnefs in this Particular. In a 
« Word, 
‘© A Prince will make great Account of what- 
ever relates to Navigation, to the Improvement 
“© of the Woollen and Linnen Manufactures, and 
«© of the military Art, of every thing that contri- 
‘© butes to the employing his People in ufeful La- 
‘© bours, that excites their Induftry, and that 
‘© banifhes Sloth and Poverty out of his Domini- 
te ons. 

In this diffufe Manner Mr. Duaguet has defcanted 
on the Difpofition and Qualities becoming a Sove- 
reign, on the Obligations and Duties incumbent on 
that fublime Character. A Subject indeed of vatt 
Extent, and as extenfively handled. 

I have been as literal as I well could in the Ver- 
fion of the foregoing Articles, that I might give the 
Reader as exact an Idea as I was able of the Way 
in which our Author expreffes his Sentiments. At 
the fame time I hope, I have not any where deviated 
from his Senfe, or ia any great meafure debated the 
Original. 
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ARTICLE XSXiIl. 


A Treatife on ancient Painting, containing Ob. 
fervations on the Rife, Progrefs, and Decline 
of that Art among ft the Greeks and Romans; 
the high Opinion which the great Men of 
Antiquity had of it; its Connection with 
Poetry and Phitofophy; and the Uje that may 
be made of it in Education: To which are 
added fome Remarks on the peculiar Genius, 
Charaéter and Talents of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Nicholas Pouflin, and other cele- 
brated modern Mafters; and the commenda- 
ble Uje they made of the exquifite Remains of 
Antiquity in Painting, as well as Sculpture, 
The Whole illuftrated and adorned with fifty 
Pieces of ancient Painting; difcovered at dif- 
erent Times in the Ruins of old Rome, ac- 
curately engraved from Drawings of Camillo 
Paderni @ Roman, /ately done from the Ori- 
ginals with great Exaétnefs and Elegance. 
By George ‘Turnbull, L. L. D. London: 
Printed for the Author ; and fold by A. Mil- 
lar, af Buchanan’s Head, over-againf? St. 
Clement’s Church 7 the Strand. 1740. 
Folio, Pages 183, befide 54 Copper Plates, 
a Dedication, a Preface, and a Sumnary of 
the principal Contents of the Work, which 

take up 40 more. 


HE Author has in his Preface given us a 

A general View of this laboured and expenfive 
Porformance. He has divided it into eight Chap- 
ters, 
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ters, his own Account of which is as follows: 

In the firft Chapter it is obferv’d, that the Arts of 
Defign are very ancient; more ancient than the 
Fables concerning Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, the 
Mufes, and Graces, and contequently than the Story 
of Dedalus. But whatever may be determin’d 
with Refpect to their Antiquity in Practice, Hemer 
had certainly very perfect Notions of them in all 
their Parts and Qualities ; and a very high Idea of 
their Power, Extent and Ufefulnefs, not only to 
charm and pleafe, but to inftruét in the moft 
Important Points of Knowledge. Virgil likewife 
has not fcrupled to fuppofe not only Sculpture but 
Painting as anciently in Ule as the Siege of Troy; 
and he had the fame Opinion of their Dignity, Uti- 
lity and Excellence. The beft ancient Philoto- 
phers entertain’d the fame Sentiments, concerning 
thofe Arts; their Fitnefs in particular to teach 
Human Nature; to difplay the Beauties of Virtue, 
and the Turpitude of Vice, and to convey the moft 
profitable Inftructions into the Mind, in the moft 
agreeable Manner. Accordingly they applied them 
to that noble Purpofe, frequently taking the Sub- 
jects of their Moral Leffons, from Paintings, and 
Sculptures, with which publick Portico’s at Athens, 
where the Philofophers taught, were adorn’d. Some 
Moderns of our own Country, who are own’d 
to come neareft to the beft Ancients, in agreeable 
as well as ufeful Writing, have earneitly inculcated 
the like Notions of the Polite Arts, and recom- 
mended them, together with the Manly Exercites, 
as neceffary to compleat a truly liberal Education. 
Thus the Conclufion that is principally aim‘d at in 
this fay, comes out wich a confiderable Degree 
of Evidence in the firft Cha pier. 

In order to give a juit View of the Excellence 
and Ufefulnefs of the fine Arts, it is requifite to give 
a fair Reprefentation of the Periection to which 

they 
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they have been improv’d at any time. Some may 
fufpect that Men of fine Imagination have car- 
ried thefe Arts farther in Speculation than they have 
ever been actually brought to, or than they can 
really be advanced. Thofe who have conceived, 
whether from Defcriptions of Poets, or trom feeing 
a few good Pictures, fome Idea of what they may 
be really able to perform, if duly cultivated and 
improv’d, will naturally be defirous of knowing 
what Progrefs they had made in ancient Times; 
and by what Means and Caufes that chiefly happen’d. 
And in Truth it is hardly poffible to fet their Power, 
Extent, and Merit in a better Light, than by fhew. 
ing what they have actually produced. Now this 
is attempted in the fecond Chapter. 

But as it was proper, before he entered upon the 
Hittory of the Art, to obferve in an Effay chiefly 
intended to fhew the Ufefulnefs of Painting and its 
Sifter Arts in Education, that though the more an- 
cient Treatifes on Painting are loft, infomuch that 
we have nothing preferv’d to us that was exprefly 
written upon that Subject, except what is to be 
found in Pliny the Elder, and the two Philoffratus’s 
Works; yet fuch was the ancient manner of Edu- 
cation, and explaining any particular Art and Science, 
that in their Difcourfes upon Poetry, Eloquence, 
Morals, and other Subjects, many excellent Remarks 
are made for the Iliuftration of thefe Subjects upon 
the different Talents and beft Performances of an- 
cient Painters, the effential Qualities of good Paint- 
ing, and the Rife, Progrefs, and Decline of that 
Art: Which Obfervations, when laid together in 
proper Order, will be found to furnifh not only a 
very ful] Hiftory of the Art, but a juft Idea of its 
Ulefulnefs in Education ; or for the Improvement 
of the Art, as well as of the Imagination and 
Judgment. Accordingly the firft Chapter, our Author 


tells us, ends with an Obfervation to that Purpofe, upon 
the 
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Authorities from which the following Account 
of ancient Painting is brought, and upon the an- 
cient Manner of uniting all the Arts and Scierices 
in Jiberal Education. 

In the fecond Chapter an Account is given by 
way of Parallel of the chief Talents and Qualifica- 
tions of the more remarkable Painters in the two 
moft diftinguifh’d Ages of that Art, that of Apel- 
Jes and that of Raphaelle, in which it is fhewn by 
what fimilar Means and Caufes it advanc’d to fo 
like a Degree of Perfection at both thefe Periods, 
The Analogy between thofe two Ages of Painting 
in many Circumftances is indeed furprifing ; but it is 
well vouch’d and not imagin’d; and therefore abftract- 
edly from all other Confiderations, itis, by itfelf,a Phe- 
nomenon well worth a Philofopher’s or Polititian’s At- 
tention. This Hiftory is given by way of Parallel ; 
becaufe it was thought it would not be difagreeable 
to fee two Ages of the Art,as it were, at one View ; 
but chiefly becaufe it is very difficult to convey 
clear Ideas of the Talents of Painters merely by 
Words; and thofe who are at a Lofs to underftand 
any ways of fpeaking, that are us’d in defcribing the 
Abilities of any ancient Painter, will be beft fatis- 
fied by having recourfe to the Pictures (or good 
Prints of them) of thofe Mafters among the Mo- 
derns, to whom the like Qualifications are afcrib’d. 
In this double Hiftory, frequent Opportunities occur 
of fetting to view the Connection of the polite Arts 
with true Philofophy, and their Serviceablenefs in 
fhewing the Beauties and Deformities of Life antl 
Manners, and in leading to juft Notions of Na- 
ture, and of all the Arts, and likewife of good mo- 
ral Conduct, more particularly in drawing the Cha- 
racters of Apelles, Pamphilus, Eupbaanor, Nicias 
and Metrodorus, and in commenting upon fome 
Paffages of Cicero and Quintilian, concerning the 
Progrefs of Painting and Oratory among the 

O Greeks, 
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Greeks, and fome of the Caufes and Means of their 
Improvements. 

This Effay is divided into Chapters, becaufe it is 
neceflary to return again and again to the fame 
Subjeét, in order to fet it in various Lights and 
Views, 

And in the third, the fame Subject is refum’d, 
but purfued in another Manner. It is likewife a- 
bout the Progrefs of Painting among the Greeks, 
In it fome of the beft Pictures of the moft celebrated 
ancient Artifts are confider’d, fuch as feem’d moft 

roper to fhew the Perfection to which Painting in all 
ws Parts had arriv’d in Greece; to evince the Ex. 
cellence of the fine Arts; and to confirm the Com 
clufion that is principally aim’d at, the Conneétion 
of Painting with Poetry, and of both with Philofo- 
phy, which in the End of that Chapter is illuftrated 
by a Paraphrafe, on what the two Philofratus’s 
have fz? ~n that Subject in their books of Pic- 
tures ; to which Reflections a few others are added, 
upon the equal Extent of Painting with Poetry, 
and the fimilar Diverfity both thofe Arts admit of, 
that do likewife no lefs plainly follow from the Ex- 
amples of ancient Painting, defcribed in this 
Chapter. | 

In the fourth, after fome Obfervations upon the 
Colouring and Drawing of the Ancients, and their 
Knowledge of Perfpective, fome of the moft effen- 
tial Qualities of yood Painting, fuch as Truth, 
Beaury, Greatnefs, Eafe, and Grace, are more par- 
ticularly confider’d. And for this End, two Dia- 
logues of Socrates, one with a Painter, and another 
with a Statuary, are examined and commented upon 
at great Length. After which, feveral Pafflages of 
Ariftotie, Cicero, Quintilian and other Authors, 
relative to thefe Qualities of good Painting, are ex- 
plain’d, and in difcourfing on them, Painting hav- 
ing been all along compar’d to Poetry, m order to 
sive 
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give a right Idea of both, the Chapter ends with a 
fhort Veiw of the principal Queftions, by which, 
in the Senfe of ancient Criticks, Pictures as well as 
Poems ought to be try’d and examin’d; which 
fhews the Confideration of both to be a very im- 
proving and truly Philofophical Employment. 

In the fifth Chapter, an Inquiry is made concern- 
ing the Progrefs of Painting among the Romans 3 
in which it being quickly found out, that Painting 
never came to fo great Perfection among them as in 
Greece, fome Reflections are made upon the Mo- 
ral Caufes,to which the Progrefs and Decline of all 
the Arts, of Painting in particular, are afcrib’d by 
ancient Authors — Some had been already mentioned 
in the fecond Chapter, relating to the Talents and 
Characters of Painters, and the Encouragement of 
that Art; but feveral more of more univerfal concern 
are here touch’d, fuch as the mutual Union and De- 
pendance of all the Arts; and their Connection with 
Liberty, Virtue, publick Spirit, and true Phi- 
lofophy. 

The fixth Chapter fheweth the excellent Ufes to 
which the Greeks chiefly employ’d the Arts of De- 
fign; and the high Opinion which fome of the 
greateft Men of Antiquity entertain’d of their real 
Dignity and Excellence, on account of their ten- 
dency to promote and encourage Virtue, and to give 
Luftre, Beauty and Tafte to human Life. After 
which there is fome Reafoning to fhew how necef- 
fary the fine Arts are to the trueft Happinefs of 
Man, and the real Grandeur of Society. And laft 
of all, the Objections made againft the polite Arts 
are removed : Such as, that P/ato banifh’d them 
from his Ideal Commonwealth, and what is faid by 
others of their Tendency to foften and effeminate 
Men, and of their having been one principal Caufe 
Of the Ruin of the Roman State, 
| ‘ie © 2 But 
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But all thefe Inquiries being chiefly intended to 
prepare the Way for a philofophical Confideration 
of the fine Arts ; in the feventh Chapter it is fhewn 
that good Tafte of Nature and of Art, and of Life, 
is the fame; takes its Rife from the fame Difpofi- 
tions and Principles in our moral Frame and Make, 
and confequently that the moft fuccefsful Way of 
forming or improving good Tafte muft be by uni- 
ting all the Arts in Education agreeably to their na- 
tural Union and Conne¢tion. To illuftrate this 
more fully, our Capacity of underftanding Nature, 
delighting in it, and copying after it, either in Life 
and Conduét, or by the imitative Arts, is fhewn to 
arife from our natural Love of Knowledge, our 
Senfe of Beauty natural and moral, our publick and 
generous Affections, and our Love of Greatnefs ; 
to improve and perfect which Difpofitions is cer- 
tainly the principal Scope of Education. Then the 
propereft Way of teaching Oratory, Poetry, Lo- 
gick, Natural and Moral Philofophy is inquir’d 
into ; and Painting is prov’d to be requifite to the 
moft agreeable as well as profitable Method of ex- 
plaining and teaching all thefe Arts and Sciences. 
Whether Education is confider’d with refpect to the 
Improvement of the Imagination, of Reafon, or of 
the Heart, Painting is fhewn to be of excellent Ufe. 
In confidering the Nature and End of Philofophy, 
Pictures are proved to be proper Samples or Expe- 
riments, either in natural or moral Philofophy ; 
and they are fhewn to be, as fuch, of admirable Ef- 
ficacy to fix our Attention in the Examination of 
Nature, the fole Object of all Knowledge, the 
Source of al] Beauty, and the Standard of all imi- 
_tative Arts. To confirm this, fome moral Pictures 
are defcribed ; and after having remark’d, that ia 
reading and explaining Claffick Authors to Pupils, 
Sculptures and Pictures ought for many Reafons to 
have their Place, and to be often referr’d to, this 

Chapter 
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Chapter concludes with obferving, that this Scheme 
of Education only requires, that Drawing be early 
taught, which, as Ari/fotle long ago afferted, is not 
only neceffary to liberal Education, but to that of 
Mechanicks, 

The laft Chapter points out fome other very ufe- 
ful and entertaining Inquiries about Pictures, be- 
fides thofe that regard Truth and Beauty in Com- 
pofition, For though that be the main thing in 
Painting as well as in Poetry; yet fo like are 
thefe Arts in every refpect, that fome other Re- 
fearches are equally pleafing and profitable with 
refpect to both: Such as how the diftinguifhing 
Gentus of a Painter, as well as that of a Poet, ap- 
pears in all his Works; and what Ufe modern 
Painters have made of the antique, in like man- 
ner as the beft modern Poets have done of the 
ancient ones, 

Thefe Inquiries are recommended as being not 
merely about Hands or Styles, but about Men 
and Things, and for that Reafon they are not bare- 
ly fuggefted ; but in order to put young Travel- 
lers into the Way of them, fome Obfervations are 
offer’d with refpeé to the diftinguifhing Talents, 
Genius, and Characters of feveral of the moft fa- 
mous modern Matters, and the happy and lauda- 
ble Ufe they made of the exquifite Remains of 
Antiquity in Sculpture and Painting. 

This Work concludes with fome few Remarks 
upon the fifty Pieces of ancient Painting now en- 
grav'’d with great Exactnefs and Elegance from 
excellent Drawings. Several Obfervations are made 
on them in the preceding Chapters ; but here fome 
Reafon is given for publifhing them —lIe is a Part 
of Antiquity that deferves to be known, and that 
muft therefore be very acceptable to all Lovers of 
Antiquity ; and which is more, they ferve to prove 
that the Accounts given in this Effay of ancient 

OQ 3 Painting 
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Painting from ancient Authors, may be depended 
upon or are not exaggerated. But they are pub- 
lifh’d chiefly in order to excite thofe who are con- 
cern’d in Education, to make a proper Ufe of the 
ancient Remains of Antiquity in Painting and 
Sculpture, in explaining ancient Authors to their 
Scholars, and to induce Travellers inftead of pub- 
lifhing Statues and Bafs-reliefs that have been often 
well engrav’d, to inquire after fuch as have not yet 
been made publick; by which either the Tafte of 
Art may be improv’d, or any Light may be given 
to ancient Authors. Some Account 1s added of 
the Originals, where they were found, and where 
they are, €fc. 

It never was his Intention, the Doétor fays, to 
enter in this Efflay upon any mythological or clafti- 
cal Difcuffions about any Remains of ancient Arts; 
yet fome few Paffages of the Clafficks that occur’d 
to him, upon confidering fome of thefe ancient 
Paintings, are inferted, for the fake of thofe who 
perhaps may never have thought of the mutual 
Light which ancient Authors and ancient Pieces 
of Art caft upon one another, though that hath 
been taken noticeof by many Writers. In the com- 
piling of this Treatife he has been exceedingly in- 
debted to a late excellent Commentary in frenci 
on Pliny’s Book of Painting; as Jikewife to the 
fame Author’s Notes in French, added to a very 
correct Edition of the Latin Text; and he tells us 
he has not fcrupled to make ufe of iuch Engid 
Tranflations and Paraphrafes upon feveral Pafiages 
of ancient Authors relative to his Subject, as feem’d 
to him to do Juftice to the Originals: But all 
that he has borrow’d of that, or of any kind, is 
acknowledg’d in the Marginal Notes; where the 
moft important Paffages of ancient Authors com- 
mented upon in the Text, are alfo inferted for the 
moft Part at full Length, and in the original 

Languages. 
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Languages. Mr. Pope’s Obfervations on the 
Shield of chilies make a great Part of che firft 
Chapter. And indeed as an Effay on the Anti- 
quity of Painting would have been very imper- 
feét, without taking notice of the fine Idea Homer 
had of that Art; fo it would have been vain and 
arrogant to have attempred any thing upon that 
Subject after fo mafterly a Performance upon it. 
°Tis very difficult, he adds, not to indulge ones 
felf in praifing when the Heart is full of Efteem. 
But it very juftly would have been accounted pre- 
fumptuous and affuming in him, to do more than 
mention Mr. Pape when he quotes any Part of his 
Writings. It belongs to thote of eftablifh’d Fame 

to difpenfe, and to him to endeavour to merit it. 
He has received very little Affiltance from any 
of the few Writers upon ancient Painting, (for they 
do little more than copy Pliny) except ‘funius, 
and to him he frankly owns he owes fo much, 
that had he not oblig’d the World with his very 
learned Performance, he fhould never have attempt- 
ed what he has done. But at the fame time, he 
fays, thofe who have read that Author will imme- 
diately perceive, from the Account already given 
of this Effay, that he has purtu’d quite a differenr 
Scheme ; and that he can have very little in com- 
mon with him, except certain Authorities from an- 
cient Authors. And with regard to thofe he quotes, 
he has lett out not a few, as having very little Re- 
lation to his Subjeét ; many he has made very dif- 
ferent Ufe of from‘ what he does; and very many 
Paffages of ancient Authors are to be found in this 
 Treatife, which had either efcap’d him, or did not 
fall within his Plan. To give a juft Idea of truly 
liberal Education is his principal View throughout 
the whole ; or by explaining the Relation of Paint- 
ing to Philofophy, which is generally reckon’d fo 
remote from it, and its Ufefulnefs in Education, to 
| 04 unfold 
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unfold at length the Truth and Importance of that 

Saying of Plato, ‘* That all the liberal Arts and 

“¢ Sciences have a ftrict and intimate Affinity ; and 

<* are Clofely united together by a certain common 

“© Bond; and that they cannot be fever’d from 

“ one another in Education, without rendering any 

of the Arts that is taught very defective and im- 

perfeét ; and Education very narrow and {ftinted, 

and incapable of producing that univerfal good 

“ Tafte, which ought to be us Aim” And 

that is quite a different Subject trom what Junius 

had in view, though he likewife occafionally takes 
notice of this natural and infeparable Connection 

and Union of all the liberal Arts and Sciences. As 

he has no Right to give any Advice to Artitts; fo 
he has no where, he { fays, attempted to do it, or af- 
fum’d any higher Charaéter to himfelf, than that of 
a Colleétor from the Ancients, Yet if any Ariift 
fhould think or fay that Artifts alone can judge of 
their Performances, he would juft ask fuch, for whom 
they paint, if ic is for Artifts only? They turcly 
have no reafon to complain, when one not of the 
Profeffion endeavours to the utmoft of his Power 

to do Juftice to their Art, and to fhew what excel- 
Jent and ufeful Entertainment i it is capa ible of afford- 

ing to all who will but confider it as a Species of 
Poetry, as it ought to be. All however he pretends 
to, Is, to have acted the Part of a Compiler, and to 
have digefted into the beft Order he could the Sen- 
timents of ancient Authors about Painting, that are 
{cattcred through many of their Treatiies on other 
Subjects: But in doing fo he did not think himfelt 
oblig’d merely to tranflate, he has oftner comment- 
ed or paraphras’d. 

' He flatrers himfelf, the virtuous Intention with 
which this Work is wrote will atone with his Read- 
ers for many Imperfections in it, befides thofe of 
Langmser, with regard to which he can’t forbear 

faying, 
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faying, that he has ever had the fame Idea of too 
great a nicety about Style, as of over finifhing in 
Pictures. 


LLL LL LLL—LLLLLDBLAD LLC 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Remarks upon a Paffage in Florus, with fome 
Objervations upon the Roman Triumphs. 


Numquam enim Populus Romanus Hoftibus domjtis 


vittoriam fuam exprobravit. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. ad 
finem. 


T has been long fince obferved by Learned 
Men, that Florus embraces all Opportunities, 
and lays hold of every Thing, tho’ never fo trt- 
fling and inconfiderable, to fet off and illuftrate the 
Glory of the Romans, that he deferves to be look’d 
upon as a Panegyrift, rather than asa true and im- 
partial Hiftorian. But as National Zeal, Jike all 
others, is often blind, and apr to lead thofe that are 
poffefs’d with it into Errors and Miftakes, fure no- 
thing could be more unlucky, nothing more wrong 
in Faét, than the Expreffion which that Writer has 
dropt here, and than the Encomium he has beftow’d 
upon the Romans in the Paflage before us; where 
he affirms, that they never were guilty of reproach- 
ing and -infulting their Enimies, for the Victories 
they had gain’d over them: Since it may be plainly 
fhewn, that no Nation was ever more defective, none 
more notorioufly guilty in this Particular, In fo 
much that what was once faid of Hannibal, that he 
knew indeed how to conquer, but not to make a 
right Ufe of his Victories, may, | cogceive, in another 
Senfe, be applied to the Romans, that, tho’ they 
knew how to fubdue their Foes, yet they did - 
: Make 
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make that merciful and compaffionate Ufe of their 
Victories, as might have been expected from them, 
I have often wondered, that they who, in other 
Refpects, were certainly a brave and generous Peo- 
ple, fhould be fo greatly wanting in this Particular, 
For what were al) their Triumphs, and Ovations, 
cheir dragging captive Princes and Generals chain’d, 
like fo many Slaves and Malefactors, at their Cha- 
riot Wheels, but the higheft Degree of Infult and 
Reproach to their fallen Enemies? What could be 
more fenfible and grating to brave Men, who had 
been taken fighting for their Countries Caule, than 
to be treated in fuch infolent Manner by Perfons, 
who perhaps had no greater Courage nor better Con- 
duct than themfelves, and had no other Advantage 
over them, than what was given them by the For- 
tune of War? I have always look’d upon this Con- 
duct of the Romans towards their Enemies, as no 
‘tmall Stain afd Blemifh to their Glory, and the 
Kemiains of the Cruelty and Ferocity of their Origi- 
nal. ‘This, I make no doubt, was grounded upon 
Politicks and Reafons of State, as it might ferve to 
fire and animate their Generals to great and glori- 
ous Deeds, in order to obtain the Honour of a 
Triumph ; but fure it could have no Foundation 
in Humanity, which was fo ftrangely fhock’d and 
violated by it. And yet thefe Triumphs were 
*¢fteemed by their Commanders, asthe Top of Ho- 
nur, and the higheft Pitch of Glory. For this 
they rofe up early, and went late to Reft, (if they 


sallow’d themfelves any Reft at all.) For this they 


fufferd the Heat, and the Cold, Hunger, Toil, 
and Labour, to obtain that which by them was 
efteem’d as glorious and honourable, as the gain- 
ing the Prize at the Olympick Games was by the 


' Greeks, who thought it was a kind of Raifing them 


to Heaven, and (as Horace exprefies it) Terrarum 
Dominos evebere ad Deos. The Greeks; who, in 
their 
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their flourifhing and profperous Condition, were. by 
no Means inferior to the Romans in Courage, and 
military Glory, did greatly differ from them in 
their Behaviour to their vanquifh’d Enemies, In 
this they had very ditferent Notions from them, 
they fcorn’d to infult and trample over them. They 
had no Triumphs nor Ovations, no dragging of 
captive Princes and Generals, like Slaves in Chains, 
at their Chariot Wheels. So very tender were they 
in this Point, that tho’ on fome Occafions they 
allowed a Trophy to be rais’d for a Victory, yet 
ic was only to Jaft for a certain Time, left it fhould 
look like infulting their Enemies, ferve to fer- 
petuate Feuds and Quarrels, and keep up the Seeds 
of Difcord among the Neighbouring States. So 
that when the Thebans (as we read in Tully) had 
erected a Trophy of Brafs, to remain a lafting Mo- 
nument of a Victory they had gain’d over the 
Spartans, they were cited and accus’d before the 
Ampbiftiones, who were the States General, or the 
common Council, and dernier Refort of the Greeks, 
and by a folemn Decree were order’d to pull it down, 
But this was not the Cafe among the Romans, théy 
though: it unlawful to pull down ‘a Trophy, be- 
caufe fuch Monuments were reckon’d facred, and 
dedicated to the Gods of War. Therefore when 
Cefur, the Diétator, had conquer’d Pharnaces, the 
Son of Mithridates, in the very Place, where that 
Prince had beaten Triarius the Roman General be- 
fore, and had fet up a Trophy as a Monument 
of his Victory over the Romans, he did not dare 
to pull it down, byt fet up another over-againft it 
in Memory of the Advantage he had gain’d a- 
gainft him. So different were the Romans and the 
Greeks in their Behaviour to their vanquifh’d Ene- 
mies, and fo much the more noble and generous 
were the laft! For it muft be confefs’d, that as 
Acts of Infult and Violence are the genuine Con- 

fequences 
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fequences of I}l-nature, Cruelty, and Meannefs of 
Spirit, fo Clemency, Compaffion, and kind Ufage 
are the infeparable Attendants of true Courage and 
Magnanimity. Of this our own Hiftory furnithes us 
with a very remarkable Inftance in a young Hero, 
whom theWriters of that Age us’d tocall the black 
Prince; no lefs famous for his Mercy, than for 
his Courage and Conduct: Who, when he had 
gain’d the memorable Victory at Posétiers over the 
French, and had made their King Prifoner, who 
had refus’d him honourable Terms before the Ac- 
tion, was fo far from upbraiding and infulting that 
fallen unhappy Prince, that he went in Perion to 
vifit him, in the kindeft Manner imaginable, affur’d 
him of all the civil Treatment that was fuitable to 
his Rank, comforted him with Examples of the like 
Misfortunes and Calamities of War, and was fo 
far from fitting before him, that he infifted upon 
waiting on him at Table. And when he came to 
London with his Prifoner, to prevent the leaft Suf- 
picion of Infult and Reproach, he chofe to make 
his Entry upon a little Pad, whilft the King, fitting 
upon a ftately Horfe, appeared more like a Con- 
querer than a Captive. Thus did the young Hero 
gain at once a double Conqueft, the one by his 
Courage, the other by his Clemency. But to re- 
turn to the Roman Triumphs, thefe, befides the 
Infults they fhew’d to their Enemies, were attended 
with another very ill Confequence, I mean, they 
often drove brave and gallant Men to the utmoft De- 
{pair, and made them have Recourfe to the laft Ex. 
tremities, to Poifon, and Daggers, to avoid the 
Shame of being thus expos’d to the People of 
Rome. 

This was the Cafe of the famous Hannibal, one 
of the beft Commanders of his Time, who had 
beaten the greateft Generals of the Romans, and 
defeated their beft Armies and moft victorious 
Troops. This great‘ Man, when he — his 

uin 
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Ruin was certain, and that he was betrayed by 
King Drufius, once his great Patron and his Friend, 
and was ready to be delivered into the Hands of 
the Romans, unable to bear the Thoughts of be- 
ing made a gazing Stock to thofe, whom he had 
fo often ftruck with Terror and Dread before, fe- 
cured himfelf from it by a Draught of Poifon. 
Such alfo was the Fate of Mithridates, King 
of Pontus, who, like another Hannibal, had for 
twenty Years kept the Romans at Bay, and been a 
Scourge and Terror to their State. When he 
found himfelf betrayed by his own Son, who had 
been bribed by the Romans againft him, he at firft 
had Recourfe to Poifon, which not having the Ef- 
fect he defired, he tried to ftabhimfelf with a Dag- 
ger, which likewife proving ineffeétual, he beg’d 
one of his Soldiers to difpatch him, and put an 
End to his miferable Life. And this he did (as 
Dr. Prideaux obferves) becaufe he dreaded above 
all Things to fall into the Hands of the Romans, 
and be expofed in Triumph before them. For 
the fame Reafon, and to avoid the fame ignomi- 
nious Treatment, Cleopatra + chofe to die and to 
apply the Viper toher Breaft. For in this, I mean, 
in their infulting their Enemies, the Romans cx- 
ceeded all Bounds of Humanity, and even ran into 
Brutality itfelf. In this they fhew’d no Regard to 
the fair and tender Sex, Even Queens and Prin- 
ceffes were forced to fubmit to the fame Ufage ; 
and, by the utmoft Want of Decency and good 
Breeding, were drag’d in Chains, like the reft of 
the common Captives, This Rome, to her eternal 


+ Cleopatra had cho’en the meit eafy Death, the Viper, 





call’d Hypnata, or Somnifera, which killed People by iulling 
them to Sleep, as Florus faith other, Morte guaft Somno foluta eft. 
And Lucan, —---—--————- nullague ditore 


Subita culigine mortem accifis, 


‘Shame, 
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Shame, faw in the Perfon of a Princefs who furely 
deferved better Ufage; I mean, the beautiful, 
brave, and learned Zenobia, * Queen of Palmyra, 
who had affifted her Husband, and enabled him 
to conquer the Eaftern Provinces from the Romans, 
and by her Courage and Conduct had kept her 
Ground, and preferved them a long time after his 
Death ; but at laft was overpower’d by the fupe- 
rior Forces of the Romans, and made Prifoner by 
4urelian. “Who can read, without being fhock’d, 
the Account this Hiftorian gives of the cruel and 
infolent Ufage that worthy Princefs underwent ? 
To grace and fet off the Triumph of that Prince, 
fhe was charged with fo many Jewels and Orna- 
ments, that fhe declared fhe was not able to pro- 
ceed, but was juft ready to fink under fuch a 
Weight. And, as if this was not enough, fhe 
was loaded with heavy Fetters both on her Legs 
and Arms, and had befides a weighty Chain about 
her Neck, which, to add to the Infult, was carried 
behind her by a vile Slave, and a Perfian + Buffoon, 


Hic Virtutis Honos / 


This Agrelian feems to have been afham’d of, 
and endeavours to excufe in a Letter to the Senate 
and the People of -Rome, by giving the higheft 
Character of hgr Courage and Conduét, and by 
telling them that fhe had long maintain’d her 
Ground againft two Roman Emperors, and for 
many Years had defied and baffled the whole Pow- 
er of the Romans. I cannot, | muft own, fee any 
Manner of Reafon for fuch a Plea; fince, if Ze- 


_* Zenobia was learned in the Greek, Egyptian and Latin 
Tongues, and had written the Hiftory of her own Country. 
V. Trebell. Pollionem in vita Zenobie. 


t V. Trebcll. Pollionem, Edit. Parif. P. 199. 
nobia 
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nobia was fuch a Perfon he defcribed, ’twas Ho- 
nour enough for him to conquer fo formidable an 
Enemy of Rome. This 1 +have always look’d up- 
on as a Stain and Blemifh to the Honour of that 
Prince, who was otherwife a very great Man, one 
of the beft Commanders of his Time, had in a 
great Meafure reftored the military Difcipline and 
retrieved the Glory of the Roman Arms, that had 
been loft and fimk under former Princes. I hope 
what I have faid on this Subject, is enough to fhew 
that the Obfervation of Filorus, and the Encomium 
he beftows upon the Romans, are by no means juft 
and exact. Since they were fo far from fhewing 
Humanity and Compaffion to their fubdued FEne- 
mies, that they ufed them in a Manner that bor- 
der’d upon Ferocity itfelf. It may be perhaps faid, 
that Flerus {poke this only in Relation to the ‘lro- 
phies which, he faith, were never fet up by the 
Romans before the Conqueft of Bituitus King of 
the 4verni, in the 632d Year of Rome. Granting 
this to be true, it does not, I think, affect the 
Point in Queftion, nor in the leaft confirm the Ob- 
fervation of the Writer. Since Trophies, to make 
the worft of them you can, were only general ahd 
national Reflections, but Triumphs were direct and 
perfona! Infults over brave Men, who had behaved 
with Honour, and had deferved to be ufed in a more 
compaffionate and merciful Manner. But I believe © 
Florus is wrong in the Fact he has advanced, and 
that Trophies were of much earlier Date than he 
has affigned them. Since Livy, a more ancient 
Writer, and of greater Weight and Authority than 
he, relates that Fabius Maximus burn’d the Arms 
he had taken from the Sumuttes, left Papyrins, his 
Enemy, fhould reap the Fruits of his Victory, 
and infcribe his Name upon them; which a judici- 
ous Commentator f affirms, cannot be underftood of 


+ Freinfbemiur, in Locum Livii. 


any 
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any Thing but Trophies, and the Cuftom the Ge- 
nerals had of infcribing their Names on the Arms 
that had been taken from the Enemy, and this was 
in the 430th Year of Rome, at leaft two hundred 
Years before the Date that is affign’d by Florus. 


ARTICLE XV. 


R. de Bremond has finifhed a Work, which 
difcovers the Value that Foreigners fet on the 
Tranfaétions of our Royal Society, but which reflects 
fome Difhonour on the Members of that illuftrious 
Body, who have taken no care of having that done, 
which now appears fo exceedingly ufeful, for all who 
are pofiefs’d of that vaft Magazine of natural Know- 
ledge. 

This Performance is entitled, TABLES DES Mee 
MOIRES, imprimés dans les TRANSACTIONS Pui- 
LOSOPHIQUES de la Societé Royale de LONDRES, 
depuis 1665, ju/ques e* 1735. Rangée par Ordre 
Chronologique, par ordre des Matiéres & par noms 
d@ Auteurs. That is, ables of the Memoirs print- 
ed in the Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal 
Society of London ; ranged in the Order of their 
Dates, in that of the Subjetts, and in that of the 
Names of their Authors. They fill a Quarto of 834 
Pages. Sold by Paul Vaillant, oppofite Southampton- 
Sirect in the Strand, London. 

The firft of thefe Tables or Indexes is a bare 
Tranflation of the Englifh or Latin Titles of the 
Tranfactions ranged Chronologically in the Order 
of their Publication. To this firft Index the Au-. 
thor has adjoined a Supplement, containing the Ti- 
tles of all thofe Books, of which the Society’s Se- 
cretary has given any Account or Abftra@. The 
Method of this Supplement is the fame as that of 
the preceding Index. 

The 
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The fecond Table denotes the Names and Qua’ 
lities of the feveral Authors of the Tranfaétions, al- 
phabetically digefted, with References to the Year, 
the Number and the Article, under which their 
refpective Pieces are to be found. By this Vieans a 
Reader can immediately turn to any Differtation re- 
quired, provided the Writer only is known to 
him. 

The third Table is of the Matters contain’d in 
the Tranfactions. Mr. Bremond has divided it in- 
to Chapters, which are again fubdivided into Arti- 
cles. An Example will render this intelligible. 
Thus, in the firft Chapter he has compriied all 
thofe Topicks which relate to polite Literature. 
This Chapter is fubdivided into two Articles: One 
refers wholly to Grammar ; the other runs upon Ma- 
nufcripts, the Time of their Editions, &c. Again, 
in the thirtieth Chapter every Thing is brought to- 
gether that belongs to the Aii/tory of Animals : The 
firft Article of this Chapter points out all thofe 
Places throughout the Tranfactions where any thing 
occurs about Qxuadrupedes; the fecond includes 
Birds; the third, Reptiles ; the fourth, Scale Fish; 
the fifth, Shell Fifh; the fixth, Jnfeés; the feventh, 
Experiments and Obfervations on Animals and the 
Diffempers incident to the feveral Species. The Or- 
der Mr. Bremond has followed in this Index is re- 
gulated by the refpeétive Dignity, or other favour- 
able Circumftance, of the Subjects: Always giving 
the Priority to the moft general and the moft 
known, and defcending from thence to fuch as are 
of a particular Nature, or lefs obvious. 

The Ufe of this Table is very confiderable ; for 
hereby every Reader is able immediately to find out 
all thofe Pieces fcattered throughout the whole Bo- 
dy of the Iranfactions, which are fubfervient or 
appertaining to that Art or Science which he pe- 
culiarly affects or cultivates. 


In 
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In the firft and third of thefe Indexes the Author 
has fpecify’d the Language wherein the feveral Mie- 
moirs of the Society are written: He hasbeen at the 
Pains of looking over all the literary Journals, in 
which any Extracts or Analyfes of thofe Pieces have 
at any time been inferted, and has diftinguifhed 
fuch as have been fo handled, in the Margin of ‘this 
Work, 

Tho’ thefe Tables were primarily defign’d as an 
Appendage to Mr. Bremond’s Tranflation of the 
Tranfactions of our Royal Society, they may yet be 
of confiderable Service to thofe who have the Origi- 
nals, if they are but in the leaft acquainted with the 
French Language: And fuch as have them not, but 
are defirous of knowing what an immenfe Treafure 
that vaf{t Magazine of Learning comprehends, may 
here in a few Moments gratify their Curiofity. 





ARTICLE XVL 


Dwarp Mitwarp, M. D. has publifhed 

a Circular Invitatory Letter to all Orders of 
Learned Men, but more efpecially to the Profeffors of 
Phyfick and Surgery in Great-Britain, concerning 
an Attempt or Effay towards an History of the 
Lives, Deaths, Writings, Characters and Opinions 
of the moft celebrated Britifh PuHysicat and Cuy- 


-RURGICAL Authors; containing the various Im- 


provements and Difcoveries that have been made from 


‘time to time, in the THeorRy and Practice of 


Puysick, ANATOMY, SuRGERY, Botany, 
PHARMACY, CHEMISTRY, &c, according to their 
Chronological Order. The whole being defign’d for 
a Biographical, Pbhilological, Critical and Controver- 


fial Narrative of the moft remarkable Things that 


have been done in the feveral Branches of thefe Pro- 
feffions in BRiTain, from the earlieft Records of 
Time 
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Time we can get any certain Knowledge of, to 
the prefent. -[- 

This learned Gentleman, who has undertaken 
fo noble a Tafk, and who deferves all the Encou- 
ragement and Affiftance which the Literati not 
only of this but every other Nation can afford 
him, obferves, ‘* That no Country under the Hea- 
«cs vens has ever produced a greater Number of 
“© valuable phyfical Writers than Britain, and yet 
«© no Kingdom in the World has been more remifs 
“in preferving the Memory of them. An His- 
“ Tory of this kind is what has never yet been 
<< attempted by any Hand. The learned Dr. Har- 
«© vey indeed, ina Manufcript of his own Hand- 
“< writing, has left us the Lives of above Fifty of 
«© them; and might perhaps, had he lived, have 
«¢ carry’d the Defign much farther. Dr. Goodall, 
«in his Epiftie Dedicatory to the Prefident, Cen- 
<¢ fors, and Fellows of the Royal College of Pbyf- 
“< cians, prehx’d to his Hiflorical Account of the 
<< College’s Proceedings againft Empericks and unli- 
“s cens’d PraGitioners, has obliged us with fome ex- 
‘© cellent Remarks relating to the Lives and Cha- 
<< raéters of a few more; and hints at a future H- 
‘< flory, intended, of fome of the worthy Mem. 
«© bers of that Honourable Body: But this Hiftory 
«© never appeared. The ingenious Dr. Gwidor has 
likewife left us fome Memoirs of the Lives of Se- 
venteen which flourifhed at Bath, from the Year 
1598, to 1676. And laftly, the celebrated Dr. 
Freind, in his Hiftory of Phyfick from the Time of 
Galen to the Beginning of the fixteenth Century, has 
given us an Account of Four; GILBERTUS An- 
GLicus, Joun of GappESDEN, GLANVYLE 
and ARDERN (the two former Phyficians, and 
the two latter Surgeons) and juft made mention of 
‘a fifth, Aecipius de Forno, Vol.2. Page 226, 
+ Printed for Mef. Innys and Manby, at the Weft End of 
St. Paul’s. OGavo. Pages 63. 
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Thisisall, as far as our Author is at prefent able 
to recollect, that has beendone upon this Subjeét, 
except the mention of a few more, contain’d in Dr. 
Douglas's Bibliographie Anatomice Specimen. But 
thefe, ashe adds, are buta fmall Number of the 
eminent Authors that might be reckon’d up; a very 
few Stars, towards making up the ConsTELLati- 
on of the Britifo Writers in Phyfick. 

The Annals and Archives of the Royal College 
of Phy/ficians without doubt do, as he fays, con- 
tain many memorable Things relating to the Lives 
and Charaéters of feveral of thefe itluftrious Perfons ; 
but then thefe Annals were never publifhed, nor 
any Account given of them, unlefs it be here and 
there an Abftract. ‘ What Bayle, Leland, Pits, 
“ Woed, and other fuch general Biographers, have 
*< done on this Head, is not here to be mentioned ; 
‘¢ as likewife what Accounts may be found {cat- 
<< ter’d up and down in our hifforical Writers, as 
s¢ they are deftitute of proper medical and critical 
«¢ Obfervations, and were not originally undertaken 
<¢ with any View of tranfmitting to Pofterity the 
«© Memory of phyfical Writers in particular. 

This Neglect, ashe tells the GENTLEMEN whom 
he addreffes, is the more to be regretted, as there 
is no partof Literature in which we cannot with 
impartiality affirm, that many of this Profeffion 
have excelled. ‘* Some have been highly valued 
‘¢ for their Knowledge in the learned Languages ; 
¢ others for being general Scholars, polite Latini/ts, 
“© accurate Grecians, eloquent Orators, great Anti- 
“¢ guaries, and deep Philofophers. The Faculty has 
* had the Honour of furnifhing the Repudblick of 
Letters with the moft celebrated Hiforians, 
<< Poets, Grammarians, Aftronomers, and Mathe- 
“¢ maticians. Some for the Improvement of the 
‘© medical Art inthe theoretick, practick,and anato- 
“ mical Parts, have been no lefs valued and ef- 

: ‘© teemed 
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‘¢ teemed in other Countries, than their own ; 
¢ others by their matchlefs and moft incomparable 
<¢ Works, havenot only merited, but obtained the 
<< Name of /mmortal. Some have been admired 
s¢ and read in foreign Univerfities, as Hippocra- 
«< ¢es and GaLen were of old; and others fo 
«© much valued for their incomparable and tagaci- 
ous Obfervations, that the Difciples of foreign 
Profeffors have been obliged to a diligent Read- 
«© ing and careful Practice of them, Emperors 
‘¢ and Princes have courted fome to attend their 
« Courts ; and foreign Univerfities have been am- 
«< bitious of encouraging others to afcend their 
“6 Chairs. 

And while we thus, according to our learned 
Author’s Reprefentation, equal any Nation upon 
Farth inthe Number and Value of our phyfical 
Writers, fhall we fuffer the Memory of tun as 
he afks, to be fwallowed up in Oblivion? <«* Moft 
<< other Countries have celebrated their great and 
‘¢ famous Men, particularly fuch as excelled in the 
“¢ healing Art. The Greeksand Romans thought it 
és not coo much to erect Sratuesand TEmMpLes 
‘© tothe Honour of their Phyficians ; and fhall we 
¢¢ not have fo much as one /dvocate, to tranfmit 
«¢ the Names of ours down to Pofterity ? Can it 
‘ be tothe Reputation of a People, to be uxgrate- 
¢ ful to fuch as have deferved fo well of their 
¢ Country; to fuch as have improved our Learn. 
‘ ing by theirs, as have facrificed their own Eafe 
‘¢ and Quiet to eftablifh ours, and incurred Dif- 
¢ eafes themfelves by inftructing us how to avoid 
“ them? 

Certainly this eloquent Orator has the utmoft 
Reafon on his fide, and muft carry his Point, in the 
Affent and Approbation of all whom he appeals 
to. Ic is without Controverfy fitting the Thing 
he pleads for fhould be done; he feems to have a 
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Genius and Ability for carrying on and compleat- 
ing fo excellent a Defign; he merits the Acknow- 
ledgments and Aids of every Man who has the 
Honour of his Country at Heart, which is greatly 
promoted by fuch noble Enterprizes; and if he ob- 
tains not the Succour which he here requefts, the 
Difcredit will not be his, if this he has engaged in 
falls fhort of the publick Expeétation, but theirs, 
who refus’d the neceflary Contributions to a Per- 
formance, from which thoufands might have reap’d 
Advantage, and which they knew it was next to 
impoffible tora fingle Hand to accomplihh. 

He has not entered upon this Work without a 
due Confideration and Forefight of the Difficulties 
that muft unavoidably attend it; efpecially with 
Regard to diftant Times. ‘* The want of proper 
“ Memoirs and Records, together with the De- 
«¢ ftruction of the Aacient Manufcripts, on the one 
‘© Hand; and the great Scarcity of many of our 
¢ printed Phyfical Books, with the Trouble of col- 
«¢ lecting Dares, Faéts, &c. onthe other, cannot 
«< but render the Undertaking, as it is of the greateft 
«« Extent, fo of the greateft Difficulty too. But 
«¢ then,” as he remarks, “ it is obvious to the 
«© meaneft Capacity, that the longer a Work of 
‘ this kind is deferr’d, the more Difficulties it 
¢¢ muft certainly be accompanied with.” 

As to the Doétor’s Abilities and Opportunities 
for proceeding in fo grand and ufeful a Defign, 
we may entertain very favourable Notions, if we 
confider the Account he himfelf has given us of his 
early Propenfiry to a Matter of this Nature, but in- 
finitely more comprehenfive than that which he has 
now propofed, and the Provifion he has already 
made for executing his prefent Intention ; which 
Jafl, tho’ not anfwerable to the Vaftnefs, even of 
this Proyeét, affords fuch a Foundation, as may in- 
duce others generoufly to fend in Materials _— 

the 
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the Superftructure, which there is fo little Ground 
to fear the finifhing of. He tells us, 

« A thorough Conviction of the Advantages 
¢¢ which flow from a competent Knowledge of the 
Hiftory of that Science one intends to make 
‘¢ Profeffion of, had induced him very early in 
«¢ Life, for his own private Ufe, to form the Plan 
‘< of an Univerfal Hiftory ot Phyfick; including 
“the Rife, Fate, and Progrefs of this noble 
«¢- Science ; with an Account of the moft famous 
‘© Phyficians and Seéfs that ever flourifhed , their 
“ Birth-Places, Lives, Deaths, Ages, Writings, 
‘© and Charaéffers;, their different Tenets, and Jm- 
<¢ provements, both in Theory and Praéfice , as 
« Jikewife the Rife, Fate and Progre/s of the feve- 
¢¢ ral Branches of this Profeffion, and the Difcove- 
«¢ ries which have been made in each, according to 
« their exact Order of Time; together with the 
“© Hiftory of every new Difeafe, which has hi- 
<< therto appeared in the World: The whole be- 
‘s ing intended as a Scheme of the moitt confide- 
‘s rable Things that have happened in this ufefu] 
ss Art, and that among a// Nations, (as faras it 
«© cou’d be collected) whether Ancient or Modern, 
“© as Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Avabians, Chinefe, 
‘© Britains, Italians,Germans, Dutch, French, &c.’ 

In this Work, he had not any more efpecial 
Regard to the Britifo Writers in Phyfick, than to 
thofe of any other Country ; intending his Collec- 
tions fhould be Univerfal. Nor did he, at that 
Time, as he tells us, entertain any Defign of Pub- 
lifoing at all, much lefs of printing a feparate Hi- 
ftory of the Phyfical Writers of this Kingdom. 
What determin’d him in a particular Manner to 
this, and that very lately, was the Papers of the 
late Mr. BeckeTtT, a noted Surgeon and Aanti- 
guarian, falling into his Hands. ‘* This Gentle- 
‘© man had been bufied for near 30 Years before 
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$¢ his Death, in colleéting Materials for fuch a Pur- 
“* pofe, and with that affiduity, that in the laft 
‘ Lines he ever wrote, he declares be died a 
“< Martyr to the Improvement of the Hiftory of 
© Phyfick and Surgery.” -—\t is much to be wifh’d 
Providence had allotted him a longer Life. As itis, 
it appears he was fnatch’d away in the midft of his 
Collection, before he had brought his Papers to 
any tolerable Perfection. Dottor Mirwarp in- 
deed imagined, upon a Curfory View, and know- 
ing he had been long engaged in this Defign, that 
thefe were much more compleat, than upon a ftricter 
Search he finds they really are. ** For befides that 
«¢ near a third Part of them confifts of Dupli- 
“<< cares, great Part of the Reft, which he pres 
fum’d were Originals, he. perceives to be tran- 
fcribed from Bayle, Leland, Goodall, Wood and 
*¢ others; except a few Abftracts from Phyfcal 
‘© and Chirurgical Authors. How he might have 
«< improv’d, or added to this Collection, had Pre- 
vidence indulg’d him a longer Space, ‘we cannot 
«: tell. Doubrtlefs he might have intended a noble 
“© Stru@ture; but by Death's preventing him, 
«* it is fo far from being finifh’d, that he has nei- 
ther procur’d Materials enough, nor in his Pa- 
«¢ pers fo much as left us the Plan, upon which 
« he intended it fhould have been ereéted.” 
Though this Collection, as the Doétor tells the 
Gentlemen whom he addreffes, be not like to yield 
the Affiftance one could have wifhed, yet, as he 
has embark’d in the Defign, he is determined not 
to defift; efpecially as it is an Undertaking fo 
much to the Honour of his Country ; one that he 
finds will prove acceptable to fome of the Chief of 
the Faculty, and which there is Reafon to believe, 
all would be glad to fee accomplifh’d. The above- 
mentioned Materials will ferve him, as he notes, in 
the fame Stead they would their original Colleton; 
and, 
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and, with what he had before got together upon 
the fame Subject, will, he hopes, prove no con- 
temptible Foundation whereon to erect this ufeful 
Work. 

«© But as he isambitious of carrying it to a greater 

«¢ Degree of Perfection, than from any private 
¢ Colleétion can be expected ; he thinks it requi- 
¢ fite to publifh this CrrcuLaR InvitaTory 
«© T.eTTER, to folicit the Concurrence of al] Or- 
«© ders of the Learned, to fo ufeful and Jaudablean 
<¢ Undertaking. An Undertaking which, for the 
<¢ valt Extent and Variety of it, he very juftly 
¢ fays, is more proportionable to the Labours of 
<¢ a Society than a fingle Perfon.” 

But the great Extent and Variety of this De- 
fign, and the Neceffity of feeking Materials from 
every Qpareet, will better appear from the follow- 
ing Heads of Enquiry; which, tho’ intended at firft 
to be communicated only to fome particular Friends, 
the Doétor has now for the greater Benefit of the 
Work, made publick to all: That every Gentle- 
man who fhall pleafe to think favourably of it, 
may fupply him with fuch particular Subjects as his 


Inclination, Genius, Opportunity, or Course of Study 
fhall direct him. 


. 


a 


Heaps of Enquiry for an Effay towards an 
History of Puysick and SuRGERY in 
GREAT-BRITAIN, 


Of the Druids and Bards, and the Ancient State 
of Learning, but particularly of the Antiquity of 
the Praétice of Phyfick and Surgery in Britain. 

Of Josina King of Scotland, who liv’d above 
100 Years before our bleffed Saviour, and is faid to 
have been well fRill’d in the Nature of Scotch Plants, 
and their Ufe in Phyfick and Surgery. Whether 
e there 
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there are any Remains of the Book be is reported to 
have written De Herbarum Viribus. 

Of the State of Phyfick and Surgery in Britain 
ander the Romans. 

Of the Herbal which Scribonius Largus ts /aid 
to bave compofed concerning the Britifh Plants, when 
attending upon the Emperor Claudius in his Expedi- 
tion to Britany; and whether any Account can at 
this Time be given of it. 

Of the State of Phyfick and Surgery in Britain, 
ander the Saxons, Dans, and NoRMANS. 

+ Of MavcanTivus, chief Phyfician to King Vor- 
tiger, who flourifbed about the Year of Chrift 470, 
when that King was much deftre/s'd by the invading 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Of the renowned King Alfred’s Book, upon Ari- 
ftotle de Plantis. 

+ Of Cinrrip, a Phyfician mentioned by Ve- 
nerable Bede. 

+ Of Ernutpnus, another eminent Phyfician 
én the Time of Nigellus II. Bi/hop of Ely. 

Of the State of Phyfick and Surgery in the Hands 
of the Monks and Fryars. 

Of the Roman Council afembled by Pope Inno- 
cent If. in 1139, prohibiting the Clergy from 
medling with Phyfick. 

t Of the Decree of the Council of Tours, under 
* Pope Alexander II]. im 1163, forbidding Re- 
ligious Perfons from going out of their Cloifters to 
bear Leétures in Phyfick , and abfolutely probibiting 
all Deacons, Sub-Deacons, or Priefts, from exerci/- 
: ing any Part of Surgery, in which Cauteries and 
ih Incifions qwere required. 

) + Of FasrictiusorFarictius, @ noted Phy- 
fician, who died in 1117. 

+ Of ATHELARDUS BAapDuUNENSIS, who travel- 
i led through Arabia and Egypt, in queft of Phyfical 
i Knowledge. Whether bis Book of Problems which 
Lela 
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Leland faw in the Dominicans Lilrary in London, 
be any where extant, or any Account can be given 
uf it. 

é Of Henry of HuntTincton, a Phy/ician 
who lived in the Reigns of King Stephen and King 
Henry II. 

+ Of Joun Gires, a Native of St. Albans, 
auho was made Profefor of Phyfick at Paris and 
Montpelier, and Phyjician to King Philip of France, 
Whether bis Treatifes de Re medica & Prognofticis 
are yet in Being, or any Account can be given of 
them. 

t+ Of NicHoLas FERENHAM, who ftudied at 
Oxford, Paris, and Bologna. 

+ Of RicHarpus ANGLIcuS, in great [Fa- 
vour with King Henry Ill. Of the Record by which 
that King ordered a Sum of Money to be paid him, 
out of the publick Treafury, in 1247. Whether bis 
Books De Febribus and fignis Prognofticis, as like- 
wife his Speculum Alchymia, and Treati/e of Urines, 
mentioned by [everal Writers, are yet in Being. 

t+ Of Gilbertus Anglicus, Cotemporary with the 
Former, a Favourite likewife of King Henry III. 

+ Of ALPHREDUS ANGLICUS, mentioned with 
great Refpeé&t by Roger Bacon, Bofton of Bury, 
Leland and others. Whether bis Books De Motu 
Cordis, In Ariftotelem de Vegitabilibus, In 
Meteora ejufdem, and De Rerum Naturis, as Jike- 
wife the Commentaries be is reported to have written, 
_ upon the Works of fome ancient Philofephers, are yet 
in Being. 

> Of Hucn pe Evesuam, 4 noted Phyjici- 
an, who was invited by Letters from Pope Martin 
thelVih to Rome, in order to folve fome Queftions 
in Phylick then newly farted. Whether that Pope's 
Letter, or any of Hugh’s Phyfical Works, are yet 


remaining. 
+ Of 
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+ Of Gutiztmus Mepicus, or, as be is fome- 
times filed, GutteLMus AnGticus. A Book of 
bis, de Urina non vila, is at this time faid to be in 
Some of our publick Libraries. The Time in which 
be flourifbed is fomewhat doubtful. 

+ Of Rocer Franks, @ noted Chirurgical 
Writer mention’d by Ardern. 

+ Of Joun Estwope, alias ASHENTON, of- 
ten mention’d by Picus Mirandulanus. Whether bis 
Summa Anglicana, in which was one Chapter, en- 
tituled Regimen contra Peftilentiam, and another 
De Prognofticis Aeris, be yet in being. 

+ Of Witti1am GrisaunrT, educated at Mer- 
ton College in Oxford. Whether bis Books de Mo- 
tu Capitis, and de Judicio Patientis, mentioned by 
Bofton of Bury, are yet in being, or any Account 
can be given of them. , 

Of Ecipivus pe Forno, mentioned by Leland, 
Pits, and others. Whether bis Treatifes de Vegita- 
bilibus 9 Plantis, &? contra Flagellatores, are yet 
in being. The former of thefe was in the Library of 
Queen’s College in Oxford. 

Of BartTHotomey GLAnvyLe, frequently 
mentioned by Gaddefden, who fiudied at Oxford, 
Paris, and Rome, and was Author of the famous 
Book de Proprietatibus Rerum. 

Of Joun pe GApDpDESDEN, and the Letter 
avhich King Edward III. és faid to bave written to 
the Pope, in Favour of him. 

Of Joun ARDEN, or ARDERN, @ famous Sur- 
geon, who attended King Edward III. and his Son, 
the Black Prince, at the memorable Battle of Crefly 
in France. He was Author of feveral Treatifes, 





particularly one de Cura Oculorum. The beft and 
moft valuable Copy of bis largeft Work, is now in 

the Poffeffion of the learned Dr. MEAD. 
4- Of Witttam pr HoiME, an eminent Sur- 
geon, highly refpetted by King Edward III. andyef- 
terwards 
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terwards by King Richard Il, Whether this be the 
fame William de Holme, who compiled a Tra de 
Simplicibus Medicamentis; and whether that Tra& 
be yet in being. 

+ Of Stmon Breopun, 4 celebrated Scholar 
of Merton College in Oxford, and afterwards a 
very noted Phyfician. His accurate Commentaries 
upon Ptokemy’s Almegeft, are fill to be met with 
Somewhere in the Univerfity of Cambridge. Zhe 
Time in which he flourifbed is undetermined. 

+ Of Henry Danie, a4 noted Phyfician a- 
bout the Year 1379, under the Reign of King Ri- 
chard [f. 

+ Of Ricuarp Kennet, famous for bis Skill 
in Phyfick and Botany at Oxford, in 1390. Whe 
ther the Book he is reported to have written de Vir- 
tutibus aquarum, Je yet in being. 

The Reader may obferve, the Doctor is more than 
ordinary folicitous in his Inquiries concerning the 
moft ancient Authors, There are nineteen of the 
foregoing (diftinguifhed by a Crofs) whom Dr. 
Freind has not fo much as mentioned in his Account 
of the early Briti/h Writers in Phyfick, tho’ many 
of them, as Dr. Milward fays, were great and 
eminent Men. Nor does he doubt but that others 
may yet occur to the Curious, in Gildas, Venerable 
Bede, Ingulphus, Hovedon, Paris, Froiffart, Le- 
land, Bayle, Pits, Fuller, Hollingfbed, Baker, Cam- 
den, Hall, Harding, Stow, and the reft of our anci- 
ent Britifo Memorialifts. But to proceed with 
the Heads of Inquiry. 

Of the Suppreffion of Abbies, and the Lofs which 
Phyfick and Surgery among other Sciences /uftained 
thereby, on Account of the Deftruttion of an infinite 
Number of Manufcripts. 

Of thofe phyfical avd chirurgical Manulcripts yet 
remaining, which furvived this barbarous Devafta- 
sion. . 





Of 
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Of the Lives, Writings, and Charatters of our 
moft noted ancient Chymifts, Alchemifts, and Ro« 
facrufians; as RospertTus PERscRUTATOR, 
ArturRivs ANGLicws, RocerR Bacon, Das. 
TIN, CREMER, Lutty, Kymer, Ripcey, 
Davutton, &c. Of the State and Praétice of 
Chymiftry and Alchemy in thofe early Days ; and 
briefly of the Philofopher’s Stone, the Univerfal Ma 
dicine, and the Arguments for and againft the Poff. 
bility of the Tranfmutation of Metals. 

Of the Report of RayMonp LuLty’s makin 
Gold in the Tower of London, for the Ufe of King 
Edward III. 

Of the Subtleties made ufe of by thofée crafty Pro- 
jeftors, to deceive the Credulous. Of King Henry 
the 1Vth’s being cheated by them; bis Att of Parlia- 
ment forbidding them to ufe the Art of multiplying 
Gold or Silver, under Pain of Felony, and of their 
Encouragement afterwards by Patents and Commiffi- 
ons from King Henry VI. 

Of the Lives, Writings, and Charaéters of our 
moft eminent latter Alchymifts avd Rofacrufians, to 
the total Difcredit of that Art in England ; as Birp 
Prior of Bath, CHARNOcK, Ketty, Dez, Hey- 
DON, THORNBOROUGH, &c. And whether the 
Letters which Queen Elizabeth is faid to have writ- 
fen to invite Dee back again into England, are yet 
im being. 

Of the Regulations and Provifions made for the 
Security of the Praftice of Phyfick and Surgery, from 
the Time of King Henry VI. to the Foundation of the 
Royal College of Phyficians in London. Namely, 
the Aét or Decree of Henry VI. the At of the third 
of Henry VIII. for /uch Practitioners as were not 
Graduates to be licenfed by the Bifhop of London, 
or Dean of St. Paul’s; and the AB made in the fifth 
of Henry VIII, excepting Surgeons from bearing 


Arms, 
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Arms, ferving of Conftablefhips, and being con- 
cern’d in Watches, Inquefts, and Juries. 

Of the Foundation of the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians in London, im 1519, the tenth of King 
Henry VIII. with their AG and Charter, and the 
Lives, Writings and Charaéters of thofe eminent 
Phyficians which were mentioned in it; as CHAM- 
BRE, LINACRE, FERDINANDUS DE VICTORIA, 
HALSEWELL, FrRancES, and YAXLEY. 

Of the other Acts, Liberties, Powers, Charters, 
and Privileges granted by the fuccefive Kings and 
Queens of England to this illuftrious Body. 

Of she Incorporation of the Surgeons of Tondon 
in 1541, the 32d of King Henry VIII. with the 
Lives, Writings, and Characters of the principal 
Surgeons who were prefent at the King’s Delivery 
of their Charter, as MounFoRD, AYLIFE, AL- 
cock, VICARY, and FEeRRISs. 

Of the Surgeons yearly Grant of four Bodies of 
executed Malefaétors for Diflection, contain’d in the 
fame Ai. 

Of the Statute which paf’d in Favour of the 
College of Phyficians, in the Time of Queen Mary I. 
and the Difference which arofe between the College 
and the Univerfity of Oxford, in that Reign, con- 
cerning the ae. granting a Degree to one 
whom the College had thought fit to rejeét. 

Of effablifhing the Anatomical and Chirurgical 
Leétures in Surgeon’s-Hall ; of the Readers of rhofe 
Leftures, and the Books which were firft written 
. affift the young Students in the Study of thofe 

rts. 

Of Queen Elizabeth’s annual Grant for Anato- 
mies to the Royal College of Phyficians. 

Of the Controver/y Letween the Phyficians and Sur- 
geons in 1571, concerning the Surgeons adminiftring 
internal Medicines. 


Of 
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Of the Foundation of the Chirurgical Lefture in 
the Royal College of Phyficians, in 1682. 

Of the Difcovery of the Circulation of the Blood 
by Dr. Harvey ; of the Oppojition it firft met with, 
the Controverfies which were then on Foot in re- 
Jation to it, and whether or no it was known to the 
Ancients. 

Of the Foundation of the Harveyan Anniverfary 
Oration, and the Gentlemen who have {poken it from 
shat time to this. 

Of the Affociation of Dr. NEEDHAM and others, 
in the Reign of King CharlesII. in order to eftablifp 
a Society of Chymical Phyficians, in Oppo/ition to 
the Foundation of King Henry VIII. with the Suc- 
cefs of that Attempt, and an Account of the Con- 
trover/y relating to it. 

Of the Foundation of tbe Gulftonian, Pathologi- 
cal and Anatomical Leéture in the Royal College 
of Phyficians, 

Of the Inftitution of the Royal Society, and the 
moft eminent phyfical and chirurgical Writers who 
have flourifbed from that Time to this. 

Thus far concerning fuch Heads of Inquiry as 
relate to the Work in general. The following par- 
ticular and mifcellaneous Articles are fuch as could 
not well be mentioned before, but which, Dr. Mi/- 
ward fays, fhall be inferted in their proper Place. 
As, 

Of the Antiquity and pretended Efficacy of Stroak- 
ing and Touching for the Cure of the King’s-Evil. 

Of the Antiquity of Cramp-Rings, and their 
Method of Confecration. 

Of the Foundations of the feveral Leétures and 
Profefforfhips in Phyfick, in the two Univer/ities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


Of the Foundation of the Phyfick Lecture in 
Grefham College. 


Of 
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Of the Foundation of the feveral Hofpitals in 
. London for the Relief of the poor Lunatick, Sick, 
and Lame; as Bethlehem, St. Bartholomew’s, Sr, 
Thomas’s, Kingfland, tbe Lock, the Infrmary, 
Guy’s, and St. George's. 

Of the Plague in 1349, 1602, and 1665; with 
the Medicines, Methods, and Controverfies mot 
remarkable in each. 

Of the Aftrological State of Phyfick in Britain ; 
and the Abufe of mingling Altrology with thts Science. 

Of the firft Appearance of the Scurvy in Britain, 

Of rhe Antiquity and Nature of the Bath-waters, 
and when firft internally ufed. 

Of the Antiquity of the other Spaws and Medi- 
cinal Waters in England, and by whom firft difco- 
wered. Of their conftituent Principles, Na- 
tures, Virtues and Ufes; of the Authors who have 
written of them, and the Controverfies relating to 
them. 

Of Chymiftry, its firft Introduftion among us ; 
the Ule and Abufe of Chymical Medicines, and 
the Controverfies relating to them; with the Ad- 
vantages amd Difadvantages that have accrued to 
Phyfick from the Ufe of chymical Methods of Rea- 
foning. 

Of the Sweating Sicknefs, firft in 1483, then 
im 1485, 1506, 1517, 15283 and laftly in 
I5E1, 

OF the firft mention of the Small Pox in Britain ; 
whether or no known to the Ancients, with the 
different Regimens in ufe for curing it. 

Of Inoculation, its Antiquity, Rife and Intro- 
duttion among us, with the Controverfy relating to 
it, and whether or no it be a Prevention from being 
infetted the natural Way. 

Of the Venereal Dileafe, whether or no known 
$0 the Ancients, and by whom firft mentioned in Eng- 

land, 
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land. Of the different Methods in Ufe for 
curing it whether {weating with the Woods be 
fufficient without the Help of Mercurial Medi- 
cines; but particularly of the Difputes relating to 
Salivation, and whether Salivation by internal 
Means, or by Unétion and Fumigation, be bef, 

Of a Gonorrhea, its Seat, and when it firff 
apprared , with the Advantages and Difadvantages 
of Injections in curing of it. 

Of Quickfilver, whea firff ufed in England, 

Of the Rickets, when firff known among us, 
with the Authors who firft wrote of them. 

Of Aurum Potabile, and the Controverfy relat- 
ing to it. 

Of Hops, Beer, Tobacco, Coffee, Tea, Cho- 
colate, fc. when and by whom firft introduced a- 
mong us; their Ule and Abule, and the varicus 
Controverfies relating to them. 

Of she Introduétion of the Bark, with the Op- 
pofition it firft met with in England, and the Con- 
troverfies relating te it. 

Of the Transfufion of Blood from one Animal 
to another, with the Advantages and Difadvantages 
of it. 

Of the Ufe of mechanical and mathematical 
Reafonings in Phyfick. 

Of she Poffibility or Impoffibility of curing 
Wounds of the Brain. Aud of the Poffibility or 
Impoffibility of diffolving the Stone in the Blad- 
der, 


Inquiries relating to Books of Phyfick and Surgery. 


I. Whether any of the MSS. of Nicholas, Ho- 
fterfham, defides bis Antidotary ave yet in Being. 
lI. Whether Dr. John Kent’s Works, who flourifbed 
about the Year 1482, which were once.in the Univer- 


fity 
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fity of Cambridge, are yet in being. WII. Whether Dr- 
Bonham’s, or Dr. Penny’s MSS. (an eminent Phy- 
fician and Naturalift) are yet in being. 1V. Whether 
the Quarto MSS. of Dr. Walter Bailey, (Phyfician 
to Dueen Elizabeth) formerly in the Library of Ro- 
bert Earl of Alefbury, be yet in being. V. Whether 
Dr. Cunningham’s Commentaries on Hipp. de Aere, 
Aquis &f Locis, with any of the other MsS. be 
deft behind him, are yet in being. V1. Whether any 
of the MSS. of Dr. Chriftopher Bennet, Aurdor of 
the Theatri Tabidorum Veftibulum, which be is 
faid to have left behind bim fit for the Prefs, are yet 
in being. V\1.Whether any of the MSS. of Dr. God- 
dard, which confifted of Lectures, read in the Thea- 
tre at Surgeon’s Hall, and other Suljeéts fit for the 
Prefs, are yet in being. VIII. Whether any of the 
MSS. of Dr. David Rhefe, a noted Phyfician about 
the Clofe of the 16th Century, are yet in being. 
IX. Whether the MS. of Dr. Blewet, an eminent 
Phyfician and Aftronomer of Merton College in Ox- 
ford, De evitanda Pefte, be yer in being. X. Whe- 
ther the Traé of Dr. Maplet’s Travels, formerly in 
the Poffefion of Dr. Guidot, in an elegant Latin 
Style, as likewife bis Latin Epiftles to Sir Alexander 
Frazier, Dr. Bate, Dr. Meara and others, be yet 
extant. XI. Whether the Book inSurgery compil’d by 
Moreftead, Surgeon to King Henry the 1V. V. and 
Vith. be yet in being. XII. Whether the Chirurgical 
MS. of Charles Whyte, an eminent Surgeon, intended 
by bim to be prefented to Harry VIII. be yet in being. 
XIU. Whether the Chirurgical MS. of John Dagvyle, 
an eminent Surgeon a little before the Clofe of the 15th 
Century, be yet in being. 


Q2 Inquiries 
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Inquiries relating to Difputes and Controverfies in 
Phyfical Matters. 


I. Of the Controver[y which the celebrated 
Dr. Mayerne bad with the College of Phyficians a 
Paris, relating to the Ufe of Chemical Medicines, 
Likewife of the Report of bis poifoning Henry Prince 
of Wales, and the Certificate publifbed by K. James 
the ift, to clear him of that malicious A/perfion. 
II. Of the Profecution commenc’d againft Dr. Groen- 
velt, concerning the internal Ufe of Cantharides, 
III. Of the Acid and Alcaly Scheme, with the Con- 
troverfies relating to iz. IW. Of the firft eretting of 
Difpenfatories, and the Controverfies relating to them. 
V. Of the Method of Purging in the fecondary Fe- 
ver of the Small Pox, aud the Controverly relating 
to it. VI. Of the Plague Controverfy in 1721. 
VII. Of the Quickfilver Controverfy, in 1734. 


Inquiries concerning Inventors, Inventions, and Im- 
provements in Medicine. 


I. Of the Inventors and Improvers of the feveral 
Inftruments and Operations of Surgery in Britain ; 
but particularly of the various Methods of performing. 
Lithotomy, when and by whom firft introduc’d among 
us. II. Of Mr. Young’s Meshod of Amputation, 
and curing of Stumps. Of bis Difcovery of bot 
Oleum Terebinthine’s ftopping Ejfufions of Blood, 
and Weepings of the Nerves and Lymphatick Vef- 
fels ; and of the Controverfy relating to it. 

Of rhe firft Books in Phyfick, Anatomy, Surgery, 
Botany, Chemiftry, Pharmacy, &c. that were pub- 
lifoed in Britain; aad a Comparifon between the an- 
cient and modern State of them in this Ifand. Ina 
Word, Any Memoirs, Paffages, or Obfervations 
of Note relating to our moft eminent Britifh Phyfical 
and 
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and Chirurgical Authors ; their Birth-places, Perfons, 
Lives, Deaths, Writings, Difcoveries, Improvements, 
Controverfies, Characters, and Benefactions for the 
Advancement of thefe Profeffions , the firft Appearance 
of any new Dileale ; the Introduttion of any foreign Sim- 
ple, Drug, ox Compound Medicines. Jyprovements 
in Theory or Practice, Pathology, Animal Oecono- 
my, Natural Hiftory, Midwilery, or any thing 
tending to the Illuftration of the History of Phy- 
fick and Surgery in this Nation, taken in its greateft 
Latitude, 

This, Dr. Milward tells us, 1s but a very imper- 

feét Sketch of the 4rticles which will be contain’d in 
his intended Work (it being defign’d to include the 
Particulars of the Lives, Deaths, Writings, Difco- 
veries, Charaéters, &c. of fome HunpReEp emi- 
nent Authors), yet even from hence it is fufficiently 
evident there is Employment enough for more Hands 
than one, without any Fear of exhaufting the Sub- 
ject. 
There are feveral Confiderations the Doctor makes 
ufe of for inducing the Learned to comply with this 
Invitation, and to contribute al] the Materials they 
are able, that have a Reference to the foregoing 
Topicks, but for thefe the Reader muft have Re- 
courfe to the Letter itfelf, the whole of which he 
will find worthy of his Perulal. 




















BOOKS Printed for job Robinfon, and 
Sold at his Shops under the Inner-Temple- 
Gate, and next the One Tun near Hunger- 
ford Market iz the Strand. 


I. b,c thro” the whole Ifland of Great Britain, 

divided into Circuits or Journeys. Giving 
a particular and entertaining.Account of whatever is 
curious:and worth Obfervation ; viz. 

1. A Defcriptiomof the principal Citiesand Towns, 
their Situation, Government, and Commerce. 

2. The Cuftoms, Manners, Exercifes, Diverfions, 
and Employment of the People. fe af Fs 

3- The Produceand Improvement of, the Lands, 
the Trade and Manufactures.. ; | , 

_ 4. The Sea-ports and Fortifications, the Courfe of 
Rivers, and the Inland Navigation. 

5. The Publick Edifices, Seats, and Palaces of 
the Nobility and Gentry. 

Interfpers’d with curious Obfervations ; particu- 
Jarly fitted for the Perufa) of fuch as defire to tra- 
vel over the Ifland. In 3 Volumes. By a Gentle- 
man. The Second Edition, with very great Addi- 
tions, Improvements, and Correétions, which bring 
it down to the beginning of the Year 1740. 


II. AVindication of Mn Pope's Effay on Man, 


- from the mations of Mr.de Croufaz, Pro- 


feffor of Philofophy and Mathematicks in the Uni- 
verfity of Ladjanne.. By the Reverend: and Learned 
W. Warburton; A, Mi deahor of the Divine Lega- 
tion of Mofes demonftrated. Fhe Second Edition, 


Il. The Englifobman. A Satire. 
Power is Rig'it, and Knavéry Common Senfe ; 
Honour a Sound, and Principle Pretence : 
Virtue’s abandon'd,-Honetty’s Uiferacd ; 
Good Senfe is /corn’d, “ater rivals all is Tate. 











